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NEW U.S. 
TRACK CHAMPIONS 


They will beat the Russians 
— Special Report 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
IN FLIGHT 

A thrilling spectacle of nature 




Like your pleasure the way Nature flavors it? 
RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! There’s a wholesome differentness in the flavor of 
CABIN STILL. Your first taste discovers it. Comes from our century-old natural sour 
mash recipe. Genuine COPPER DISTILLING, in our slow- 
poke way, creates our special Bourbon. And KENTUCKY 
WEATHER RIPENING, in open-air timber warehouses, 
seasons it to a rare gentleness. Try it tonight, if you want 
A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 

ISexiftfotL 

Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon 


Distillwl and Bottled solely by Stitzki.-\^ ki.i.kh Filzgerulel Road, Louisville, Kcnlurky, Kslnblished 1849 • 8C-91 Proof 



INGEMAR PASSES WHITE GLOVE TEST 


(HE USES GREASELESS VITALIS) 



Ingemar Johansson, Sweden’s favorite heavyweight, 

is taking one prize home, win or lose: \’ita!is! (Iream 
and oil liair tonics? Ingo gi\ es ’em the hack of his glove 
. . . finds the^• only plaster down liis hair. lea\e greas\' 
stains. Hot \'italis* took the grease oul of liair tonic . . . 
put in \'-7s., the grtvMc/r.w grooming disco\ er\-. \ italis 
keeps hair neat all da\. leax es no greas\ stains the wav 
leading creams and oils do. .And \’italis protects against 
dr\ hair and scalp, fights embarrassing dandruff. Tr\- 
\'italis \ our.self. toda\ ! 


r Vitalis 

t V 


VITALIS 
KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT ALL DAY 
WITHOUT 

GREASE 

...prevents dryness, too. 
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A startling new light on home movies. This is the LUMINA 1.2-a 
new projector that doubles the light on your screen. In designing it, Bell 
& Howell developed a new kind of lamp. Then, the fastest lens ever used 
in an 8mm projector (f/1.2). Together they break distinctly from the watt- 
age tradition, double the lumens on your screen. Your movies fairly 
leap with brilliance and detail. At Bell & Howell, new ideas like this are 
changing photography. />/?0£>i/cr5 r/y/?o£;(5// /M>»G/N4r/ow ^Bell £■ HOW©ll 




Corrr: GuUltH ragli ► 

This imposing specimen with 
[Kiworful outstretched wings 
and sharp talons has lived 
’■free in captivity” for five 
years. For other rare pictures 
of him in color, turn to paee2'2. 

PAofngrn;>A bn Darid Cvadnuia 


Next week 


THE 

BIG 

FIGHT 


^ You will he able to relive 
the highlights of the heavy- 
weight championship hght at 
ring-shle with Martin Kane- - 
and see it all rc-created in 
a series of dramatic pictures. 


► On the eve of the Honolu- 
lu yacht race, a Prbvibw by 
Carleton Mitchell and Mort 
Lund plus, in cutaway draw- 
ings. details of the rejuvenat- 
ed which could win. 


► Beginning the story of an 
ocean flight with Pilot Max 
(Tonrad. and his own story of 
how he set his nonstop record, 
“the greatest solo flight per- 
formance since Lindbergh’s.” 
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MEMO from the publisher 


When you try 
this whisky 
we believe 
you’ll agree 
here is a bourbon 
with a character 
all its own... 



MaKer’s 
i^Mark 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Old 
Style Sour Mash Whisky 
Ninety Proof. Distilled. Aged 
and Bottled by the STAR HILL 
DISTILLING CO., on Star Hill 
Farm. Loretto. Kentucky. 


look for the mark of the maker 


Pennsylvania 



first in every flight 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Pennsylvonio Athletic Products Division 
"Preferred for Performonce" 


0 \ THE 4th of July a shining fleet 
of several dozen yawls, schoon- 
ers, ketches, sloops and cutters will 
head out from Los Angeles for Hon- 
olulu, as it does every other year. 
Among the entries in this 21st run- 
ning of the longest continually sched- 
uled ocean race in the world will l)e 
A. B. Hobbs Jr.’s .Vum Sanj; a vet- 
eran of 33 years’ racing, she is per- 
haps the most remarkable of all the 
contenders. Two decades after her 
launching at Marblehead she was un- 
questionably a competitive medioc- 
rity, in 1953 ran 23rd in the Honolulu 
race, in 1955 32nri. But in 1957 she 
finished first in Class third over-all, 
last year won the Ensenada race, 
and on the eve of this year’s Hono- 
lulu must be reckoned as a favorite 
in the western racing classic. 

From a distance all sails seem a 
sight of simple beauty. With 'Sam 
Saw} this impression is especially de- 
ceiving. Supporting her sails, but vis- 
ible only at close quarters, is a rigging 
as original and complicated as ever 
put out to sea. It’s made her what 
she is today — a formidable racing 
machine whose unprecedented refine- 
ments comprise more lines, winches 
and levers for her size i66 feet' than 
any other ocean racer. 

.V«»j Sanij's transformation began 
three years ago when Louis Stathain, 
then the owner, gave his sailing mas- 
ter Ed Grant a blank check to re- 
construct her. 

Next week in its Honolulu Race 
Preview Spouts Ii.i.ustuatep lays out 
the complex beauty of what Grant, 
a mechanical engineer, has wrought. 



A. a. ROBBS JR.'S - NAM SANG ' 


Seven pages of illustration include 
a gull's-eye drawing of Sam Sant^ 
over-all and detail drawings of her 
most novel elements. 

'I’he opportunity to reveal this 
inventiona! lioat in all its intricacy" 
attests to the hospitality of Owner 
Robbs. In April he made Sang 

available to Writer Mort Lund, Pho- 
tographer Ezra Stoller and Artist 
Rolf Klep for what amounted to a 
nine-day “interview” with her— held 
both at her Long Beach mooring and 
on demonstration runs. ^ 

Hobbs’s hospitality will not end 
there. Aboard .Vum Sang as observer 
when she sets sail on July 4 will ba 
Contributing Editor Carleton Mitch- 
ell, whose report on the transpacific 
race w'ill appear in the July 3"^ Spouts 
Im.USTHATKd. Mitchell could hardly 
sail on a more appropriate boat: just' 
as the hull of bis great yawl I'in/slerrc 
became a model for many to copy; 
the rig of Sam Smiy incoroorates 
i{leas which more may soon repeat. 



SURE-FOOTED COMFOF 

most flexiOle, 
coolest on 
deck. 

coufl, campos 


17 Rubber Ave . Kau{atuck. Cl. 



the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: HOS Los A«- 

gelea replaced New York as 
a sports center? 



JACK OEMPSEV 

Former heavyweiyhl 

champion 

S'eif Yari and Las 

Aiiyeles 


After losing i.ic National League New 
York was well on its way to being a dead 
sports center, and I said so. The sporLs- 
writer.s took mo apart for my statement. 
The town woke up and these same writers 
now have something to write about. 



The I0S.S of the Dodgers and Giant.s start- 
ed that rumor. When sports people want 
to put on something really big they come 
to New York. The Patterson and Johan- 
s-son fight, West Point and the Air Force 
Academy football game are cases in point. 



BETTY SKELTON 

Kacing car driver 
IJelroit 


Hardly, but I’m inclined to give the edge 
to Los Angeles because of the tremendous 
sports crowds. In Los Angeles I go to ath- 
letic events often but hardly ever in New 
York because there are so many other 
wonderful things to do. 

conlinitril 



Substitute “Sherman” for Ambassador (above) and you’ve 
covered two of the hotels more knowinf^ Chicago visitors 
want to be taken to. Hotel Sherman, greatest in the Loop. 
Hotels Ambassador, smartest on the Gold Coast. Kilher 
way you turn, you are in the finest company. 





AI8 CONOITIONEO FOR TOUR COMFORT 

CHICAGO TMf snemAN 

THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 

CANADA The lord simcoe. in Toronto 
THE LORD ELGIN. IN OTTAWA 


U.S.L.T.A. 

CLAY COURTS CHAMPIONSHIP 

JULY 13-19 

River Forest Tennis Club 
River Forest, Illinois 
Travel Lake St. to Lalt^rop 
(1-mile west of 42-A). Turn nortfy. 

• See Alex Olmedo 
It) actior} with the 
Davis Cup Team! 

• See the famous 
Davis Cup! 

GENERAL ADMISSION 
Sl.SO - S3.O0 




Cleon your lake with R-H Granular 
Weed Rhap-20. Kills most water or 
aquotic weeds. Safe for fish, swimmers 
and water supply. One treatment lasts 
all season. See your deoler or write 


REASOR-HILL Corporation 

Sox 36SI, Jacksonville, Arkansas 


Jit 

£ 

tv 


NEVER BEFORE... 

so much cart 
for so little money 

only $19.95 


n No other golf cart offers you 
all of Play Day's outstanding 
features at Play Day’s low, 
LOW price. Play Day is al|- 
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HOTBOX roiitiiiurd 



for travel fun - travel trailer 

Rdiighinir it is great ! But after a «!ay hiking in the woods 
or trolling out on the lake, there’s nothing like pulling 
off your boots and sinking into tho.se easy chairs in your 
travel trailer-' And at night, after a shower and dinner, 
the family has plenty of light for cards, reading, or just 
plain taking it easy. The kids love it — there's always cold 
root beer in the refrigerator. 

Those freezing nights? JCo problem. With thermostatic warmth and beds 
softer than home you wake up fresh as a spring pine. 

No re.servations needed — choose the mountains, the beach, or the desert. 
A travel trailer goes any place your car goes. 

See jjour loral ilenler— he'll hr hni‘i'll I" '<hine j/uu hoic inrrprn^ire fun Iraveliiifj 
enn he.' FimI him bi the };//..«• Pnnr-,. Or u-riie the Travel Diciaiott of the 
Trailer Coach A»foeialion for ilealcrx nearei-t rjuii. 


Look for Ihr TC.\ -^rat — your anaranlee of U>e hifiheitt con- 
Klrurtio^i vtnnilarda. Trailer Coach Aaxociation, O'O' South Hobart, 
Loa A n'jeleit o. 





VICE-ADMIRAL 
THOMAS S. COMBS 

I'lmmatidcr 
Kiialrrn Sea Frontier 


No, I've been to a good many places in 
my naval career, and I've never seen a 
city that \va.s a greater sports center than 
New York. However, among the mil- 
lions here in New York it’s a pity there 
aren’t more sports facilities. As an exam- 
ple. why doesn’t New York have a stadi- 
um like Philadelphia? 


GEORGE MURPMV 

Vice-prenidfiil, Defilu 
Frodnrtionf hie. 
lieeerly Hills, (’iilij. 


.As a transplanted New Yorker who has 
lived in California for 25 years, I fully 
realize the potential of Los Angeles. But 
New York is not finished as a sports cen- 
ter by any means. It’s still tops even 
though the town has lost two baseball 
teams. It will gel another major league 
club in lime. 





WITH A 
PONTOON BOAT! 

DROP US A LINE FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF "FUN AFLOAT". FOR THE 
BEST IN NAUTICAL FUN FOR KIDS 
OF ALL AGES GO BOATING THE 
,//m WAY. 


CRIPE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Wolcotiville. Indiana 


Write 

today! 



ARTHUR 

ROSENBAUM 

Exeeiitive sporlis editor 
San Francisco 
Chronicle 


No, but I’d give Ix>s Angeles the edge. 
There is a moving center of sports in the 
United Slates. No one city is the center. 
There are times when it’s New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco, depending on 
what’s doing. This is a big country. More 
times than not in recent years, Los An- 
geles is the sport.s center. 


'*<hl >S'> 


CARTAN 


TRAVEL 


I □ JAMAICA HOUDAr— Choics of 

hotels, sightseeing programs — pre-ar- 

I ranged for independent care-free travel. 

6. 7. 10 or more day.s in .lamaira — 
^ daily (o Ilecemljcr 15. Includes air fare 
I from Mi.-nni . . . from $1-18 

. □ CALIFORNIA "GOLD MINE" 

I San Diego 'I'ljuana. Ui.sneyland. f-o.s 
Angcle.s, Yosemite optional. San Fran- 
I <-i.'K-o Chinatown. California Zephyr. 14 
* days— May-Ort. Ks<'orted . . , from $269. 

I lOO's OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 

Tra«tl at ilt test . . . South, Norili, East or west 


/60,h> 

□ MEXICO FIESTA - Continental 

Hilton — Mexico City, Caleta-Acapulco. 
Tnxco, Ixtapan. Cuernavaca— Pyramids. 
Knglish speaking driver-giiide.s. All 
meals outside Mexico City. 10 Hays — 
leave daily. Air fare extra . . . from $147. 

□ EUROPE "STARLINER SPECIAL" - 

P'rance, Holliiml. Belgium, Ctcrmany, 
Switzerland. Italy. 16 and 23 day air 
<Tiiiscs — 15 departures. Attractive exten- 
T*'— ^ York eUFM 


. from $8G1. 


CARTAN TRAVEL, 106 N. Stale, Chicago 2 



NORRIS POULSON 

.Mayor of Loa Anyeles 


Yes, not only .-iports but almost every- 
thing else is moving west. As an example, 
ocean-going ships will now go as far as 
Chicago. People are only now beginning 
to appreciate the wisdom attributed to 
Horace Greeley. "Go west, young man.” 
Wo have the biggest attractions in foot- 
ball, ba.sebalt and track. 
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The most comfortable 
man at the 
cookout. . . 


RIVIERA 
Sandal coolness and fine 
shoe support make this a 
summer comfort triumph I 
Noturol saddle leather with 
wheat Cush-N-Crepo sole. 


OL. B. Evans' Son Co., Wakefield, Mass. 


Evans Cotuols and Slippers are 
sold of fine sfores everywhere 
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“This nctc ‘So/f S»ioAc’ reiilhj siilisfies lh<‘ linic." saijs fonucr S, eliplonuit, John S. Vix/ng. 


To the man vv'ho knows he should 
smoke it. . .yet hesitates 


TIkti’ an* int-n, we are told, who 
hesitate to change to new king sano 
—even though thev know it reduces 
tars and has tlic Ica.st nicotine ol all 
filter cigarettes. 

They suspect that this very superior- 
itv may entail a .sacrffice in smoking 
taste. Once upon a time this was so. 
But totla\'. to their .surprise, when 
tlu'V taste new kj.vg sano. the\’ dis* 
co\er a new soft smoke —superior 

UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 


to anv cigarette thev knew before! 
There is no myster\- about it. 

KING SANO scientists liave developed 
an advanced method ot reducing 
nicotine and tars in the tobacco leaf 
il.scif. before the filter is added. This 
gi\ es the filter a head start. \o other 
cigarette does it. 

This advanced metliod softcn.s the 
ajjioAt— reduces iinde.sirnble ele- 
ments so that it unlocks a new 
ALSO PRODUCES REDUCED NICOTINE SANO 


delightful taste never before found 
in cigarette smoke. 

If in the past. \'ou bas e hesitated to 
change to king sano— we urge \ (>u— 
trv totlay's new ‘soft smoke' cigarette. 
It costs about oc more per pack . . . 
is well north the difierence. 

Tor there is no (juestion that this i.s 
by far the wise.st. most pleasurable 
choice of the thoughtful .smoker 
today. 

CIGARS AND SANO PIPE MIXTURE. 
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SCOREBOARD 

A roundup) of (he sporls informafinn of the u'eck 


BOATING Tho ha(ll«> was supposed tu he 
lH‘tw(-en host Syraciisf and Waahincton, but 
dark'horso Wisrunsin iciuk iho biu nne on 
Onondaga Lake. Strokinc valiantly uicainst 
1-Vmph hpadwind-s. Bade^r!? surged up inaK- 
aifkynlly sC tn'o-mil*’ mark, kept on pres- 
sure for last mile to slide aeros.s finish line 
two lengths ahead of Orange in 1K:01.7 for 
first IR.A regatta victory since 1951. Navy 
gave it big try for ailing and retiring 
Coach Rasty Callow, beat out California 
for third. Fifth-place Washinition Hu.skies. 
who managed second l>ehind Ciirnell in fresh- 
man rare and California in jayvee three- 
miler. piled up 14 points to capture Jim Ten 
Eyck Memorial Trophy. 

GOLF Too often a hride.smaid on pro cir- 
cuit ihi.s year. licviTl> Han»<>n of Indio, 
Calif, finally found putting touch on Brook- 
view greens at Minneapolis, dropped in pair 
of pres.sure putts to tie I./>uiae Suggs at 
!J97 in American Women's Open. On first 
hole of sudden-death playoff. Bov tapited 
in four-fooler for birdie 1 (see te/oH-i , walkeil 
off with title nnri $1,247 in cash. 



THE PUTT DROPS AND 8EV HANSON JIGS 


TRACK & FIELD Nol ovcn rarefied atmos- 
fihere at Boulder. Colo, could dispel pleas- 
ant fact that U.S. was ready for both Rus- 
sians and Pan American rivals (see pnyt j(>\. 
Biggest surpri.ses in two-day AAI' cham- 
pionships wore Dyrat iiurloimn, 19-year-olcl 
Oregon fre.shman. who whiiized past team- 
male Jim Grellc to win 1.300 meters in 
.1:17. .5. and Dick Howard, quick New .Mexi- 
can, who left stumbling Glenn Ihi vj.s l»ehind, 
sciiMored over 400-meter hurdles in 50.7. 
Game-legged Bobby Morrow failed to quali- 
fy in sprints, but old reliable Shotputter 
Parry o'lirion. who warmed tu task with 
world-record-breaking 63-foot 8-ineh heave 
I hri'c days earlier at Pomona. Calif., preen- 
ing and grunting as effectively as ever, 
los-sed iron ball 62 feet 2', inches for liis 
•‘cventh .A.VU title. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOrSPORTS 

Britain's Roy Salvadori. atid his partner, 
heavy-footed Texan farroii Shcll>>. hung nag- 
gingly on with their .squat six-cylinder A.ston 
Marlin while [>ace-,seuing Perruris driqiped 
out one by one. founri their car all alone 
after 21 hours and 2.720 mile.s to win Iy<- 
.Mans enriurance race with 1 12.5-mph aver- 
age jKiijr 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOWLING Dim .10-vrcir-nU Mituaiikfe 

JiMojrdpliif folur iirlinl, n'Jto rnlltil 1,711.1 fur 
H-t/nmc »rn'M Inrl April J7. u-nn SiO.OOO firtt prist 
i« I’tltrtrtt /Inu Jiap Chiragu. 

BOXING liiiiu He.rmnnnff, fighting oul u! croueh, 
piiktii trap In j(»-r»i(n(l upm! ii'iii utrr Mxkr Dr- 
John, hfntgyrighlt. .Miluiiitkft, 

JOBY (jl .-XHDBLLt ). l~riiunfl K() ortr Drt FUtn- 
agun, miiiriiorrighlii. Tit. 

/.DC7.S' \} ASVBI. nuDnnit KZ. unlimlen Cu- 
ixin «rl(cru-fip/il, punirhri/ rt-fhiitnpiun Virgil 
Akin*, nun .Iff-imi ISeurh. 

FI.OUBSriSO FKnSASDKZ, iinuiher ism./- 
ing r'i(6<in tt elltTM-righl. »rtirfi/ 7-runnil TKD ortr 
Silrfnn Bull, .Vm- I'nrt- 

GOLF Don; FOIID, I’arailirt, Flu., riimt is s ilh 
liinl-riiiinit 70 for i76 toUil In ici's Cnnui/ins Optn 
hg two *lrokt* fur Urtl rielnrg of gn\r. Monlrtal. 
HBSIll DF. /, l.W \Zt:, Fnintr. ortr Foul Co*U, 
Amrriron non- tiring is yrasfr, .9 iiml 7 in .Ifi- 
hole final lit vis nitlh firiiigh/ Frrnrh Amiilenr, 

JIM KISII <Ao/ ini for 7i holt* In win initiriilunl 
tille, Ir-I n'rilrrn lltinair to .V.l/.l Inirs rliiJ'K- 
pionrhip, tjninr«. III. 

J I'D V BI,I,B/t, I' . of .1/ in nil .tophomore from Oht 
llirkorg, Venn., ortr Jiilit Hull, Fur-lue, 1 iinJ I. 
for women'* b<iII, mlltge Kllf. flinprl Hitt, .V.f'. 
L.MlItY ir«irrrn»». Co.. *r. bog*' 

lillt, wilh l-umlrr-par I il for -IK hole*: fit IK 77/ A 
KO.'iAli, 1 1. Cugohogo Foil*, Ohio, tr. girl*' hlle, 
iiilh V>! for .IK hole*. Soil. l‘te-\Vtr rArimpinn- 
nhip*, Orlonilo, Flo. 

HARNESS RACING HYB II Y B IlYHD: 

CihhI Ti'or /'on. I m. by tj^ length, in I :fi9 .1 6, 
Yonkrr* .V. V, ICorewi'y. Clint llmlijin*, itrirrr. 

HORSE RACING HOSKYS CKfif: SSn.I.K'i Her- 
trig //.. I m.. by heo.l ortr tmtion filool, in 
M'lijthington t*k. Johnny lAingiten np, 
lY.ALTZ: tii.Vin/ Leonor't fCiehitnl* Ht., I '• m., 
hy tength* oter Open rirs, is l,*4V I i, Det- 
ounre Fk. .Sursins Bunluith* up. 

O.WB-BYBD Kiyii: $.li,inni John II. filoroinher 
filrmoriol H.. I t-g by hroit ortr .VnnroWis. 
is i:.l7 J .'iuffolk Don n*. filonurl Yroso np. 
CI.S'--4.V/>-O.S'.- t.li.SI't Ohio Derby. 1 ‘4 kv ' 
length* ortr Sir Hawley, in t:i9 i S, '/'hiallrdown. 
Sleet Itrookr up 

ll'.i/./..iriY H: A*tot Gobi Cup onil f.lo.SKO 
prist, Hy HI., hy nore ortr jneornt Alriiit, is i.-JJ, 
Bngliin't. Frnl Folmer up. 

\TBS I, f>-Kriif.oM Iiiare, iprinteit 7 furlong* in 
for srii' iiorW turf rrfont o' IVotrrforil Fk.. 
I'hr*lrr. tf.Vn. floHin Heynotil* op. 

HORSE SHOWS -FIBHO D'lSZBO. Doty, orrn- 
mulattil only n penally pi*, in four inoU, rcule off 
oi’h Boroiiton tiiueulrion <•ll•ll^lpin»t«/li;^ Fori*. 

MOTORCYCLE RACING Hll.XD A.KDIIBS, Son 
ZJirgii. hounetti hike I'Hi mite* in rteortl 
iros natl. rhnmpionthip roiiri rare, loitonio, S.H. 

SWIMMING —MIKB TBOY. /si/iijsnpo/iji. rnirreif 
11 ‘i.wl, hutfertly in to hreok worbi TtrtirJ; 

■I KOV.AI.I.L'S' sr.M.MBH.S, FBTB SIXTZ an^l 
Fti.XfilK lilirS\'Bl.l.. fsefiosupo/is, Ihrorheit 
'-•Hometer trer*tutr retoy is .7:SS.K, Fll.XS'K fill'- 
klfinS'BY. [mluinopoli*. buellf'l JUt-yl, boek- 
*lroke in I usd C.lft/.V i'OUB. Iliitgenooit, 

■S'.J.. twain iriD.yil. ftiir(r»lruitf is lo inurf 

I'.S. marks, I,oui*rilte. 

TENNIS -/M . VI 7/0 COS'ZXI.BS, nrer Fronk 

Setigman, K I , C i. 6-1. la s is ;>rn loiirnnuirnl 
onif 4i,5ini, I'lirontu 

Hll.l. I.B.WOlU. I?-Yf.ir..,ld /rni .1 Tue.on. u*e,t 
Iwo-haniltil suing to beol John Koroluits, forol 
Cahlet, K I, .! ■•!, 7 i. K U for nnllonol Sfhobinlit 
ehninpinnrhip, I'horlnlltfriHe. 

TRACK A FIELD UlBSB OltKIl.X, .ViIS frilSi-ix- 
ro, ton .to meirr* is li.l In egool A isrnVils reroril, 
XX'e-lern I'S meet, Ooklon.1, Calif. 

Miie^osrs -NfSTlKBli: /'.JAV. KUiiKlSK. .U, 
erofly lilllt Dmiier right homier who pi/rhril Iwo 
sn-’iirirfx. oner *trurk no! I Yankee* for XX'orbI 
Sent* reroril nsd nos Hi, luet 7X. but of late ho* 
been forreil lo rely on iunk insleail of rrorkling 
rurrt usd fent.-isg fa*' brill: ruHi-if it qoilr j"*l 
jy itay* short of beeoming Iii-geor mon, at I o.* 
.Xngele*. fifoifilling about uith o .f reroril, Br*kior 
ileriileil he "ran'l girt t’Ui''. aug more," sail'ii 
obserreil: *'lt7rs your time eoine*, the ileririoii i* 
not too hnril lo make. You know what'* right." 

riiiiliiini il 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


.... 10- A ■ . •- 18 

20 30 , 4 . - . . • . 28 Pv- 
^ , 31 “ • •• 32, 33-l.',e.. 

‘ ' .r 37 '.'Fr 38 A - . 

45 • e 46-Wnv-rC Mu ' • 48 

56 - C-Oc,- 59. 60 -Co- u • - . 


SURE IT’S 
LONGER OFF 
THE TEE- 
it’s g-ot H.I.V.! 


says AL DESSELINK 
U. S. ROYAL STAFF 



“I’m 100% satisfied that playing the U. S. 
Royal Special gives me more distance. This 
ball has H.I.V. — High Initial Velocity. It’s 
quicker to release its power on impact. It 
consistently adds yards to any good golfer's 
drives. Try this great ball yourself. I think 
you’ll be measurably longer off the tec!" 

U.S. ROYAL 



More winning golfers like A1 Bessclink and 
Ken Venturi are playing U.S. Royals every 
day. Sold only at golf professionals' shops. 


United 
States 
Rubber 

Rc;: ifr Cent.-', 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GOLF BALLS 
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SCOREBOARD 



ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 

THE LIGHTER, ..DRIER. ..SMOOTHER SCOTCH 


faces in the crowd , , , 



UAMANATHAS KKISII- 
S'AN.-Htur(ly.[>hlPKmat- 
ic Indian Davis rup- 
looked Wiinlili'don 
/avoriir.s .Ale.t Olmedr* 
and Nc-ale Fraser in 
eye, sol them hack on 
heeU in straiKhi sots to 
win laindon lawn ten- 
nis ehiinipionsliip. 



IIKHH nRCNEK. [>owor- 
ful senior stroke from 
Wonewoe. Wis., pulloii 
WLsoimsin crew ui> to 
3t» boat in last-ditch 
sprint to (iijht oil chal- 
lenKint; Syracuse as 
IJadKcrs earned unex- 
pected victory in lUA 



\IASfEl. VCAZA. I'lery 
I’anamiinian. had rerl- 
hot wi-ek.boolinRhome 
1 1 winners, includinc 
Resaca at Relmont 
lacr lutr/r 4.^1 anil Dne- 
Kyed Kins in Maconi- 
lier Memorial at Suf- 
folk Downs. in.3'> races, 
pocketeii 


IMFtIRIED BY KAIlONAl OlSIlliERS PRDDUCIS COMPANY. MW YORK. SOU U.S. DlSlRIBIilDRS • BlINOED SCOTCH WHISKY. BS B PROOF. 


SKt into Summer with ' 



of a money-sovf itg toun'sf «/ass exeurs/or* rote 




*420 


MM/V1i-S>(NTi4GO 
ROUND TR/P — NO TAX 


The best skiing of all gets underway each summer down south 
in Chile! Here's a breathtaking paradise of eternal sun and 
snow, with fabulous slopes, chair lifts and luxury hotels 
10,000 feet up in the Andes. And living is inexpen- 
sive in Chile with US dollars! LAN's new 
are radar equipped, flown by million mile, US 
trained pilots, i abreast seating, compli- 
mentary meals, bi-lingua! staff. 30 years 
of safety in the air! 

All inclusive Tours available 
from $574 & up from MIAMI 


•New YORK $513.60 
LOS ANGSLeS $681.40 
CHICAGO $576.70 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 


NEW YORK -605 Sth Av, 
Eldorado 5-5363 


30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS SOUTH AMERICA BEST 


JIM DdiisD.v, huskyOk- 
lahoma State sopho- 
more third liaseman. 
hit homer to hel)) ('ow- 
lioys heat Arizona 'i 3 
in the NC.A.A (?olleKe 
World Series final ui 
Omaha, halted .loo in 
six Karnes, was named 
oulslandinK pla.ver. 







Hll.t. SAt.TnSRTALI, JH., 
TTuzzards Ba.v sailor 
and son of Kxeter head- 
master. won seven cif 
11 races in Division 
H, was high point. skip- 
per with ilo as Harvard 
won colleffedinshy title 
ami Morss Trophy at 
Cranston, K.I. 


TEItHY Mt'CAS'S, Jilucky 
123 ij-poiinder from 
Tulsa, saved tourinK 
I'..S, wrestlers from a 
shutout in .Moscow, 
winninK ilecision in 12 
minutes over Soviet 
Chaiiiinon Zamyatin. 
Russian Krujiplers won 
first test ? 1. 


.iiM JBfKOKDK of Mil- 
waukee pushed Cor- 
vette at TS.lM-mph 
clip to win hO-niiler at 
Roail .America, Wis., 
hut wu.s grounded for 
1 Irt-mile feature (won 
hy Fred Windridge in 
T.ister-Corvettei when 
hisScurah lirokedown. 
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SCOSTS ItM'.s 



''your first Leica?...l own three!" 


The young man has just acquired the camera of his drcams-a 
new Leica; its beauty, precision and results will excite him for 
a long time to come. The more mature Leica owner bought a 
Leica twenty years ago and his thrill then was the same as the 
young man’s is now. This twenty-year-old camera still produces 
top-notch pictures, as do many much older Leicas-testimony 
to the uncompromising quality built into every Leica. 

The growth of his satisfaction with Leica photography 
prompted the man to add an M-3 when that Leica was intro- 
diiced. Now an M-2 has become his third Leica. Personal experi- 
ence assui'es him that all three Leicas will give him a lifetime 
of perfect pictures. 

See for yourself how easily you can harness Leica quality, how 
quickly it will make its presence felt in your pictures. Visit 
your Leica-franchised dealer ; try the Leica M-3 and M-2 today. 
Illustrated folders on the Leica M-3 and the new Leica M-2 are 
available from your dealer or from E. Leitz, Inc., Dept. 307D. 




LEICA: lifetime investment in photography 

t.eica .tf-3 and LeiCA .M-2 both fo.ituri? automatic, multiple- 
frame viewfinders with automatic parallax compensation; 
both are available with the new SOmtn Dual-Ranse Sum- 
micron f/2 lens (focusinp and parallax compensation down 
to 19"). Leica M-3 with Dual-Ranee Summicron, $438.00; 
the new Leica .M-2 with Dunl-Ranpe .Summicron, $334.09. 
Intcrchaneeable Leitz lenses are available in focal lengths 
from 2lmm to 400mm. 



SPORTS ll-LURTHATKO Jl 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


AMEniCAN LEAGUE 

Then* hiisn’t bK-n this much fun and ex- 
citement in the American League in years. 
At <»ne point la.st week, only one and u 
half games .separated first place from 
fifth. The t'leveland Indians, who swept 
.seven in a row and then blew three 
straight, managed to hang in there on the 
gutty pitching of old vet Cal McLish ihe 
won two complete games, including a big 
one over the Yanksi. The Chicago White 
So* collapsed with a thud for want of a 
power hitler. It wa.s the same old story as 
the Sox, in losing five straight, left 42 
men <m base. Singles-hitter Nellie Fox, 
batting .second behind Luis Aparicio, was 
the team's leading RBI man. ‘'Keep Fox 
and Aparicio off the bases," said Casey 
Stengel, "and that team is done.” The 
naliinion- Orioles burst loose with a batch 
of unexpecteti httme runs 'eight i, received 
their usual strong pitching— two fine 
shutouts— and won four in a row to clintb 
wiihin one game of first. But two unex- 
pected h)s.scs by Hoyt Wilhelm inee page 
lii kept the team from advancing any 
further. The IJelroit Tigers' drive toward 
the top slowed down fur the first time iti 
a month. But in the three games they 
won last week, the team came from be- 
hind each time, a trait .sadly mi.ssing in 
past seasons. “Pressure doesn't bother 
these guys,” commented Manager Dykes. 
"They're as free as they can he.” Well, 
the New York Yankees almost did it. 
Running ofT five straight wins over the 
While Sox and Indians, they made up 
3'2 more games and could have jumped 
from fifth to first by the end of the week. 
Bui a double-header loss to the Indians 
on Sunday set them back, momentarily. 
The Hosion Red Sox sud<ienly rebounded 
from the cellar— for a day— with their 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


Americjn Leafue 
THE BEST PITCHERS 
G»mes won Wilhelm Bell 9-2 
Complele games Pasoual. Wash 9 
Hits per game Granl. Clev 5.S6 
Walks per game Brown. Ball 1.60 
50s per game Score. Clev g S9 
Runs pet game Wilhelm. Balt I 97 
THE BEST HITTERS 
Percentage Kuenn Del 969 
Home runs Killehrew Wash 24 
(1 pei9 AB) 

Eiira base tilts Killebrew. Wash 31 
Colavilo Clev 31 

Runs scored Killebrew. Wash S3 


National League 


Face. Pill il-0 
Burdette Mil 10 
Antonelh SF7.49 
Roberts. Phil 1.30 
Oiysdale. LA 7 67 
face. Pill 0.96 


Aaron. Mil .389 
Mathews. Mil 72 
(1 per 129) AB) 
Aaron, Mil 44 


Mathews, Mil SS 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Most tuns Cleveland 4 77 San Francisco 603 

Fewest opp. runs Cleveland 4 03 San Francisco 4.09 

Most hits Kansas City 9.17 St Louis 9 49 

Fewest opp. hits Cleveland 7 37 San Francisco 8 42 

Most HRs Washington 1.33 Milwaukee 1.14 

Fewest opp HRs Baltimore 0 77 Pittsburgh 0 84 


first sustained hitting attack nf the year. 
Led by Vic Wertz (five hits, six RBls in 
two gamesi, the Sox piled up 24 runs in 
w'inning three .straight. And, just as sud- 
denly, the pitching started to jell as Tom 
Brewer and Jerry Ca.sule pitched back-to- 
back complete-game wins fur the .second 
straight time. The Kansas City .Athletirs. 
who were within a game and a half of first 
just three weeks ago, lost seven in a row 
and slid quietly down as far as seventh. 


TEAM 

Balling 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Clev Minoso .296 

Chi Fox 333 

Oel Kuenn .359 

Ball Woodling .328 

NY Mantle .309 

KC Williams .300 

Wash Allison .287 

Bos Runnels 340 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mil Aaron .389 

SF Cepeda 337 

Pitt Burgess .339 

LA Moon .333 

Chi Banks .307 

StL White .357 

Cin Pinson .326 

Phil Bouchee .310 


LEADERS 


Colavilo 20 

lollar 7 

Maxwell 14 

Tiiandos 17 

Mantle 15 

r4aris 10 

Killebrew 24 

Jensen 13 


Mathews 

Cepeda 

Stuart 

Demeter 

Banks 

Boyer 

Robinson 

Post 


Pitching 


wi“nn 

Laty 

Wilhelm 

Larsen 

Daley 

Fischer 

Casale 


Burdellell-S 
Anlonelli 10-3 
Face 11-0 
Podres 7-3 


Mirell 9-3 
Newcnmbe7-4 
Roberts 6-5 


The Washington .Senators slapped home 
runs 'tops in majors with 86i at a rale 
calculated to .set a new league record. By 
the way, they won five out of seven. 

Standings. Clev 35-27. Chi 34-30. Del 34 31. Ball 

34-31 NY 32-3] KC 28-33, Wash 29-36. Bos 28-35. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The .Milwaukee Brave.s' surprising skid 
(lost 11 out of 17 games' saw the team 
drop out of the lead for the first time 
since early May. Hitting, which had been 
the Braves' strong suit all sea.son, was 
practically nonexistent. And with the 
hitting tailing olT, the lack of a sound 
second baseman became more telling. Six 
have been tried so far l three last week) 
and collectively they were hitting .165. 
But .^aron and Co. .started banging the 
ball again and the Braves jumped quickly 
back into first. The .San Francisco Ciants, 
taking advantage of the "jet stream" 
blowing from right to left field in Seals 
Stadium '"You can't take your eye off 
the ball a minute," saiil Willie Mays. 
“If you do, it's shifted 20 feet on you”) 
rompeti briefly into first place. Manager 
Rigney solved hi.s bullpen problem, for 
the moment at least, by using Sam Jones 
in rt'lief when he wasn't .starting. “You’ve 
got a good thing when you’ve got some- 
body who can come in and strike some- 
body out," beamed Rigney, after Junes 
saved an important game. The I’iitshurgh 
Pirau-K, who have been hampered by in- 



TORRio BATS of Bill W'hitp ( If/I I and Don 
Hoak sparked the Cards and IMrates. 
White had 13 hits, Hoak 10 last week. 


juries at various times to key regulars 
(Skinner, Clemente, Burgess, Stuart, 
Witt and, last week, Mazeroskii, never- 
theless stayed in good po,sition. Without 
the incredible Roy Face, though, the Pi- 
rates would be in trouble. He saved his 
fifth game and won his 1 1th in a row. The 
l.os Angclo.s Dodgers, who soom to have 
learned at last to live with the Coliseum, 
banged out 73 hit.s in winning five games 
out of .seven. Better yet, the five wins 
were low-hit, complete-game perform- 
ances by Don Drysdale (twice), Sandy 
Ktiufax, Danny McDevitt and Roger 
Craig ijusl recalled from the minors'. 
The ('hicago Cub.s' hitting (which never 
has been robust this year) and fielding 
(six errors in two games) collapsed: the 
team leveled at the .500 mark fur the 
23rd time this season. The .St. Louis Car- 
cUnnis again pla.ved the best ball in the 
leagued! wins in 15 games). The key has 
been good hitting (first in team averages'. 
Manager Hemus felt so good about things 
that he took him.self off the active list, 
despite a fine pinch-hitting record. "The 
day I let a good pitch go by while trying 
to think of my next move in the game 
decided me,” said Hemus. The only meas- 
ure of solace last week for the slumping 
Cincinnati Rods was the pitching of Don 
Newcombe ihe won two, giving him sev- 
en PompletP-game wins in a row) and. at 
la.st, the long-distance slugging of Frank 
Thomas ihe came off the bench and hit 
two homers I. Four straight losses plunged 
the team closer to the last-place Rhila- 
dolpiiiii Phillie.s, who Continued to get 
only occasional flashes of good hitting 
and pitching. 

Slandingt: Mil 38-28. SF 37-30. Pill 36-32 LA 36- 

33. Chi 33-33. S1L 30-35. Cm 30-36. Phil 25-38. 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Killebicw. Wxsh (.260) 
Jensen. Bos (278) 
Power, Clev (.295) 

Fox. Chi (333) 

Aparicio Chi ( 291) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pinson. Cm (.326) 
Cepeda. SF (.337) 
Mays, SF{320) 

Banks. Chi ( 307) 
Robinson. Cm (.283) 


/Ju/ni ■tulij'firn fhro«irA Salunlui/, June 


to 
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SrOKTS 


VSTRATED J nni- ‘9, I9i9 



IMPORTED PROM ENGLAND 


® How to get along with yoiii 
husband when hot, hiiinid 
weatlier and a hard day at the 
offiee have made him surly, 
boorish and nnmanaReable? 


©(nve him the Gimlet made 



with 




COMING EVENTS 



Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good tilings of 
life and intends to have them. If you arc such a man. and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor hum. helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 


June 26 to July 2 

Ail limt* E.D.T. 

★ Color Ulerinion # Tf/fri*ion ■ Ntlirork radio 


Friday, June 26 

BOATINS (crew) 

Kitfhi-oarrd Ttw Pan Ampriran team irynuta, 
Syrsc-usc, N.Y. 'hIbo June 27'. 

• Jon<-s VI. Zalaiar. middlei. 10 rdi.. Mud. Sii. 
■ Garden. New York, Hi |>,ni. NRC . 

HORSE RACING ilmtteril) 

Ili-adinK Kulurily. S17.6(M», Ijiurel, Md. 

HORSE SHOWS 

Delroil Horse Show. Uloomlield Hills, Mieh 
Ilhrouith June 2A . 

PetiMe Heiirh Thri-.- Hay Kvenl. Pehhle Beaeh. 
Calif, 'throuith June 2Ki. 

I'.SLTA College Girls' ehamps.. Si. !.ouis. Mo. 
Ilhrough June 27' 

USLTA Senior*' Clay Court elimnji*.. Si, Pi- 
teriburg. Pin. Uhrough June 'JR 
U.SUT.A Kiither & .Son <'lay Ciiurl rhuni|>s.. .Si. 
Pelernliurg, Kla. through June 2K'. 


Saturday, June 27 

AUTO RACING 

.S'ASCAK Grand Nall. Diviiion, Winiion- 
Sdlem. N C. 


Cleveland, l:.W 
Milwaukee, 2: 
Bl Chirago. 


HORSE RACING 

Hollywood Derby. $100,0011, Hollywood Park. 


Sysonby Hnndiraii, l.libOOO, Bi 
New York CBS .• 

Warren Wright Memorial. $50,0' 
HI Washington Park, III. 


TRACK A FiELO 

C*. Wonxetv'ti 


GUIs rhKTOV*. u.r 4 Van Anwt- 
B, irleveland alio June 2R . 


Sunday, June 28 

BASEBALI. 

■ Baliimore al nciruit. 2:2.1 p.m. 'NRCl. 

■ St. Laiui* ul ('ineinnaii, 1:51 p.m. iCBS'. 

■ Chieago al Milwaukee-, 2:20 p.m, iMuiunl'. 

WinnebagoUnd OullHNird .Miirnthnn, Fond dii 
Lae. Wia. 

RODEO 

Sanlu Komi Round-up, final day, $6,500, Ver> 


Monday, June 29 

BASEBALL 

■ Kansas City at Ueiroil, 2:20 p.m. 'Mutual :. 

FISHING 

Blue Mnrlin Tournament, ('at Cay. Bahamas 
'through July 5 

rSLTA Jr. Hard Court ehampa., Burlingame. 
Calif, ilhrough July 5i, 

TufKdny, June SO 

BASEBALL 

■ Si. Ixiuls HI Chirago. 2:50 p.m. 'Mutual 

MORSE RACING 

Hollywood Lasaie Stakes. $2-5.000, Hollywood 
Park. Calif. 

Wednesday, July I 

BASEBALL 

■ Si. Diuia at Chicago, 2:50 p.m. 'Mutual,. 
BOATING (erew) 

Henley Royal Regatta, Thames River, Henley* 
m-Thamiw, Kngland 'through July 4 . 

BOXING 

• .Sawyer vs. Stitch, welters, 10 rd*.. Louisville, 
in p.m ARC . 

HORSE RACING 

Shevlin Slaki-s. $2.5, IMM), Belmont Park. New 
York. 

SOARING 

Nall. Soaring ehamp., Klmira, N.Y. through 
July 11 '. 


manly scent improve any sliiive, electric or lather. plus tax 

You'll tike all Yardley products for good grooming. 
Preferred by men of the icorld around the world. 

YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 


Thursday, July 2 

BASEBALL 

■ Boston al Washington, 1:50 p.m. 'Mutual I. 


LPGA championship, $7,500, French Lick, Ind. 
Ilhrough July 5 '. 

Buick Open, $50,000. Grand Blanc, MIeh. 
(through July 5). 


* Sec local listing 
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Hear the big, brilliant tone of this new Zenith 
—the most powerful pocket radio of its size ! 

Up to 300' ' more sensitivity from Zenith’s specially designed circuit. New inverted 
cone speaker for richer, fuller tone. Vernier precision tuning; Wavemagnet' an- 
tenna. Nonbreakable nylon case in maroon, white or ebony. Royal 500 D, $75.* 




More tone, more power, more sensitivity 
in these new all-transistor radios, too! 


• Bid, tiill t(UU‘ fnitii Zi'iiitli <|ti:ilify .Miiici) 5 Spr'iikcrs • [Kiwor, ninn* 

siMisilivity tnnti Zonilli ilcsidMfii circuitry ;iiul lonji-tlif^tuiUT radio 

i;li!i"i' * Ilaiui'ioinc new caliiiii'ts acniistically ciitiiueiTctl • I'ivnu weak 'iduaU 
come ill 'harp and clear with Zciiitli’' exclusive Waxcmai'iu'f aiitiMiiia. 

hriiu;.' in statioTi:- sliarji and Idays in aiilus/lrains ami jjlaiics. SculT- 

rc'i.'tant case in lilack, tan nr wliilc. Zenith Americana, Ihiyal 2ot), SoD.D.").* 


B. A giant performer in □ pocket size radio! Kvtra-'^trrim' output dives id 
listening withonf tlistortinii, Dual puriH»sc handle. Clitncc ol' (our s 
tone coml.inatirms. The Ztmitli Statesman. Royal 2:.'>. s.m.Po.* 

ror rich, clear tone without ili.stnrtinn. \'eri'ii('r tuning for quick station seinclion. 
\ew-. ea.sy-tfrip contnil knohs. .•'ciiff-rcsistant ease in naldish limivti. The Zenith 
Imlcpcndcncp, Royal liTd, S4'.h!).").* 



ZENITH. 


The quality goes in 

before the name goes on 
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NOBODY HITS IT 


Scientist and artist join with baseball experts to analyze, for the 
first time, Hoyt Wilhelm’s mysterious pitch 


by ROY TERRELL 

0 \'E OF THE pitching sensations of 
the 1959 major league season is a 
35-year-old cotton farmer from North 
Carolina who throws a baseball for 
the Baltimore Orioles in such a way 
as to make strong batters weep with 
frustration and to cause his own star 
catcher to fall on his reddened face 
in frequently futile efforts to per- 
form his primary duty, i.e., catch- 
ing the ball. 

The name of the pitcher is Hoyt 
Wilhelm and his excruciating pitch 
is called a “knuckle ball,” although 
knuckles actually have nothing to do 
with its diabolic success. Wilhelm uses 
it with such effect that he won his 
first nine games, allowing befuddled 
opponents less than one earned run a 
game, making him the most eflicient 
pitcher in baseball. Included in the 
nine victories were three over the 
Yankees, three shutouts and a one- 
hitter. 

Rocky Bridges, the tobacco-chew- 
ing shortstop of the Tigers, has been 
attacking the rest of the league’s 
pitchers at a .300 clip — but hasn't 
been able to do a thing with Wilhelm. 
“It’s like swinging at a goofy ball,” 
he says with a mixture of admiration 
and resignation. "I just close my eyes 
and hope.” 

“I'm glad,” says Yogi Berra, “that 
there’s only one of him in the league. 
If everybody threw a knuckler, there 
wouldn’t be a .200 hitter in baseball.” 

What then is a knuckle ball and 
why doesn’t every pitcher throw one 
if it is so devilishly devastating? 

In the first place, it isn’t a knuckle 
ball at all. “It’s a finger-tip ball, not 
a knuckler,” says Wilhelm, display- 


ing carefully filed-down nails on his 
index and middle fingers. Wilhelm 
grips the ball with his thumb and the 
very tip of these two fingers (sCf de- 
tailed illugtralion on opposite pofff) 
and lets fly with a relatively easy side- 
arm motion. From that point on nei- 
ther he, nor the batter, nor his own 
catcher knows what course it is going 
to take. For most of 60 feet 6 inches 
of its journey to the plate the ball 
does nothing much but float easily 
and almost enticingly toward, the ex- 
pectant batter. This, as it turns out, 
is only a sly come-on, for suddenly 
it begins to bob and weave like Floyd 
Patterson moving in to throw a left 
hook. It wobbles, it flutters. It dances 
and dips. And then, finally, it darts 
dizzily off in one direction or another 
—sometimes down, sometimes side- 
ways, occasionally even up— while 
the batter bludgeons the air and the 
catcher makes his frantic lunge. 

The knuckle ball, or variations of 
it, has been used for years, but only 
a few pitchers have been able to con- 
trol the thing with any reasonable 
degree of success. Included in the list 
are such storied masters of the pitch 
as Dutch Leonard, Ted Lyons, Fat 
Freddie Fitzsimmons, Eddie Rommel, 
Roger Wolff— and now Hoyt Wil- 
helm. Today there are pitchers in Wil- 
helm’s own league, like Early Wynn 
and Frank Lary and Tom Sturdivant, 
who use the knuckler as an occasional 
spot pitch, a change of pace from their 
usual assortment of curves and fast 
balls. But Wilhelm throws it all the 
time. Bud Daley of the Kansas City 
Athletics might be tempted to do like- 
wise, for he has an excellent knuckler 


too, except Daley hasn’t yet solved 
the problem of getting it consistently 
over the plate. 

Wilhelm has been a knuckle-ball 
pitcher since he was 18, and this, final- 
ly, is the secret of his success. He has 
thrown enough of them and worked 
at it long and hard enough to be able 
to control the pitch. And this year, 
for the first time, he has been a regular 
starter, with the opportunity of 
smoothing out the imperfections 
which always seem to arise when a 
pitcher doesn’t get to work often or 
long enough. 

YOU CAN'T EVEN CATCH IT 

“That’s the story,” says Paul Rich- 
ards, who manages Wilhelm and the 
Orioles when not answering questions 
about why Hoyt is suddenly such a 
success. “Nobody can hit a good 
knuckle ball. Heck, hardly anybody 
can even catch one. So if you get it 
over the plate, you get them out. 
That's what Hoyt has been doing.” 

With the season not quite half com- 
pleted, Wilhelm has learned to con- 
trol the erratic behavior of his pitch 
to such an extent that it has been a 
factor in the pennant race, keeping 
the punchless Orioles in contention 
most of the way. 

After winning nine straight he lost 
his next two, once when the Detroit 
Tigers caught him on a night when 
the wind was blowing in toward home 
plate — always disastrous to a break- 
ing-ball pitcher— and again when the 
Kansas City Athletics decided the 
only way to hit the puzzling pitch 
w'as simply to stick out their bats and 
just meet the ball. But Wilhelm is 
still 9-2, and his earned run average 
is so low that Hoyt’s line in the sta- 
tistical records on the Sunday sports 
page looks like the last line in the 
batting column. 

Hoyt Wilhelm did not suddenly 
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materialize out of Paul Richards’ 
desk drawer, of course. Ho came up 
to the majors with the Giants in 
iy52, and that season, as a rookie re- 
lief pitcher, led the National I>eague 
both in percentage (won 15, lost 3i 
and earned run average (2-43). He 
also had a big year in '54, when the 
Giants won the pennant. But in 195H 
his control, which had been erratic 
at best, suddenly became worse. Na- 
tional League hitters, instead of 
swinging at the cra/.y thing, began to 
let the knuckle ball alone, waiting 
instead for the fast ball and curve 
which they knew Hoyt would throw 
when he got in a hole. And since nei- 
ther would win Wilhelm a starting 
job with P.S. 3.3, the Giants let him 

go- 

He went from the Giants to the 
Cardinals to the Cleveland Indians 
'where Bobby Bragan finally gave 
him his first big league starting as- 
signment after 360 games in relief) 
and, on Augu.st 23 of la-st year, to 
the Orioles for the wais'er price of 

runluiKrit 


DANCING KNUCKLE BALL hus iTiaile Hoyl Wilhehtl 
big winner in American League, influenced pen- 
nant race. I’itch is actually not knuckler at all but 
finger-tip ball, thrown with the grip -shown above. 


^.'^7 A 
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the batter is hopelessly committed to his swing. Knuckler which 
breaks too far in front of plate is seldom a strike, while one which 
breaks too late pres-^nts hitters with nice, fat batting-practice pilch. 




UNUSUAL VARIATION i.s knuckle ball which rises or jumps up. Oriole 
Catcher Triandos says with Wilhelm this u.sually happens only with 
a letter-high pitch, does not occur too often. Manager Paul Richards 
says D\iVch ijeonatd » only other kn\icWe-bah pitcher he can re- 
member who also had a ball that seeme<l to rise at the last moment. 




BATTER'S VIEW shows that knuckler not 
only drop.s and hops but does sideways 
tricks, too. Simplest of these is one above, 
which resembles ordinary curve. Knuckler 
usually dances and darts first, however, 
then breaks with astonishing sharpness. 


ONE OP TOUGHEST for right-hand batter 
to handle is knuckle ball which appears 
to be heading for outside corner of plate, 
then swerves toward hitter. This pitch 
re.semble.s screwball but absence of tell- 
tale spin makes it much harder to solve. 


TWIN SWITCH in course frequently occurs 
with knuckle ball, makes it a devilish ob- 
ject not only for batter to hit but also 
for catcher to catch. Triandos says best 
system is for catcher to wait until la.st 
split second, then make desperate lunge. 
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$20,000. A month later he pitched 
a no-hitter against the Yankee.s. 

This spring Richards and the Bal- 
timore pitching coach, Harry Bre- 
cheen, helped Wilhelm correct a few 
minor flaws in technique— he was 
flashing his grip before he threw, and 
he had a tendency to groove the first 
pitch in order to get ahead of the 
hitters right from the start — and 
since then Wilhelm ha.s been flirting 
with perfection. 

"He always had a terrific knuck- 
ler,” says Ray Katt, who u.sed to 
catch Wilhelm on the Giants and, a.s 
a consequence, is in the record books 
as the only man ever charged with 
four passed l)alls in one inning. "His 
trouble was control. I don’t mean 
walking people, he couldn’t control 
the pitch. One time it would break 
too much and the next not at all. 

"I think that now he must have 
found the groove. He must have 
learned to throw it at just the right 
speed. Sometimes, with the Giants, 
he would throw too hard and some- 
times not hard enough. Either way. 
the ball wouldn't do what it was sup- 
posed to do." 
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SLIGHT DEVIATION Can be almost a-s con- 
fusing a-s big one if it occurs at la-st mo- 
ment, is abetted by fact that batter often 
gets -SO tense waiting for .something to 
happen that he is completely off balance. 
Knuckter is psychological weapon, too. 


Perhaps confidence has as much to 
do with Wilhelm's success this year 
as control. Now, instead of using the 
fast ball or curve when he has to get 
a pitch over the plate, he sticks to 
his knuckle ball, throwing it even in 
3-and-O situations. .\nd he gets the 
batters out. 

Rick Ferrell, the Detroit Tiger gen- 
era! manager, once caught a Wash- 
ington pitching staff which included 
four knuckle-ball pitchers, and this 
explains why Ferrell doesn’t have 
much hair. It could have been worse. 
Neither Leonard nor Wolff nor .lohn- 
•ly N’iggeling nor Mickey Haefner 
ever threw the pilch more than 60 to 
TO't of the time, P’errell says. Ac- 
cording to Gus Triandos, the Balti- 
more catcher, Wilhelm frequently 
uses the knuckler 90‘‘,' of the lime 
and there may be days when he will 
throw nothing else. 

A LUNGE AND A PRAYER 

"I don’t know,” says Triandos, 
when asked how he handles the 
knuckler. "The best thing I’ve found 
is just to wait until the last minute 
and then grab for it. If you get your 
glove up there too early, thinking it’s 
going to break in one direction, you 
blank out the ball and then you’re 
in trouble. It usually ends up going 
somewhere else.” 

Wilhelm looks as if he might be 
able to pitch all day, every day. He 
stands out there, getting the sign 
with his head cocked strangely over 
toward his left shoulder (the Orioles 
call him "Tilt"), and then goes into 
a smooth, easy delivery. Unlike most 
knuckle-bailers, who throw the pitch 
with a stiff wrist, Wilhelm keeps his 
limp. "If I use a stiff wrist,” he says, 
"it makes the ball break too much.” 
To keep the ball from rotating, he 
flicks it forward slightly with his fin- 
gers at the moment of release. 

Wilhelm has a soft little knuckler 
which he is using now as a first-strike 
pitch, Richards explains. “He knows 
he can get this one over consistently, 
with at least enough break so they 
won’t cream it.” After that, there is 
not too much difference between any 
of his pitches. Most of them float up 
toward the plate with little or no ro- 
tation, and then they begin to do 
their tricks. Hoyt can throw one with 
just a little spin on it, too, “sort of 
a knuckle curve,” as he calls it, that 
always breaks down. But his regular 
knuckler is as likely to go in one di- 
rection as another. 

“The one that breaks up,” says 


Triandos, "is almost always a high 
pitch, around the letters. It comes up 
to a certain place, starts (lancing and 
then just takes off. If the pitch is 
thrown low, it usually breaks in a 
downward direction. To one side or 
another, maybe, but downward.” 

Can Wilhelm exert any control 
over the way the ball will break? 
"Heck no," says Hoyt. "I wish I 
could.” Can he predict, even after he 
releases it, what will happen? "Nope, 
not even then.” Well, what makes it 
do what it doe.s? “Air pre.ssure.” says 
Wilhelm. 

Since air pressure also keeps Hoyt 
Wilhelm from blowing up like a bal- 
loon and the wails of Memorial Sta- 
dium from crumbling to the ground, 
a trip was made to Johns Hopkins 
University to find out why the knuck- 
le ball does what it does. There, on 
the second floor of Maryland Hall, 
sits the chairman of the famed uni- 
versity’s mechanical-engineering de- 
partment, a tall, pipe-smoking pro- 
fessor named Dr. Stanley Corrsin, 
who saw Wilhelm pitch his no-hitter 
last year and has spent a certain 
amount of spare time since attempt- 
ing to teach his son how to throw a 
knuckler. Dr. Corr-sin, a graduate of 
Cal Tech, is an aerodynamicist and 
a specialist in the field of turbulence. 
He is also a baseball fan. For two 
years he ha.s been trying, without 
much success, to get one of his grad- 
uate students interested in conduct- 
ing some research on the knuckle ball. 

"I wish,” he said, greeting the visi- 
tors to his book-strewn office, “that 
I had the time to do it myself. A 
fascinating subject.” 

"You understand,” he explained, 
arming himself with chalk and strid- 
ing to the blackboard, “that it is im- 
possible to slate positively what hap- 
pens to a knuckle ball in flight with- 
out laboratory proof. But 1 can tell 
you what I think. Call it an educated 
conjecture.” 

Dr. Corrsin’s explanation of what 
happens when Wilhelm throws his 
knuckler is reproduced on the next 
page. Omitted, however, are any ref- 
erences to the Magnus force, \’eri- 
turi effect, Bernoulli’s equation, an- 
gular velocity and drag coefficient. 
These might help clarify the situation 
for Dr. Corrsin, but it is highly un- 
likely they will have the same effect 
on anyone else. 

“Last year,” Dr. Corrsin went on 
to say, “we performed a few simple 
experiments.” 

fonliniied 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPOSE OF THE KNUCKLER 



AERODYNAMicisT Dt. Stanley Corrsin of 
Johns Hopkins is fascinated fan of Hoyt 
Wilhelm’s jittcrbugging phenomenon. 


The flow of air around a moving baseball 
is always fairly irregular. This is because 
a baseball is a blunt object, as opposed to 
a .streamlined object such as an airplane- 
wing. and the air through which it passtes 
must do quite a bit of hurrying to get out 
of the way 

Generally, however, the flow is relative- 
ly .smooth on the lop and .sides of the ball. 
But once the air stream reaches the rear 
of the sphere \t becomes confused. It no 
longer adhere.s .smoothly to the surface of 
the ball but breaks away, some of it whirl- 
ing on back into space, .some of it sucked 
in close behind the ball to form a turbu- 
lent wake. This Ls much like the wake be- 
hind a boat, a whirling vortex of eddies 
and currents and agitated air. 

The point at which the smooth air 
stream breaks away from the ball is known 
as the separation point, and the line 
formed all around the back part of the 
ball by these countless .separation points 
is known as the separation line. It is 
never a .smooth line but a zigzag, erratic 
one, for the air breaks away sooner at 
some points on the sphere than at others. 
This is caused by a number of factors, in- 
cluding the seams, the imperfection of 
any .sphere, gusts of wind, etc. 

In the case of a curve ball, which is 
thrown with tremendous spin, or a fast 
ball, which is thrown very hard and also 



CURVE BALL spins forward; unequal fast ball .spins backward, will "hop” 

pressures force it into downward path. if the pitcher can throw it hard enough. 



KNUCKLE BALL does not -Spin, so dominant force is set up by erratic turbulence 
created when smooth air stream breaks away at back of ball. This is called separa- 
tion line. In rear view of ball {right), separation line is irregular, constantly shifting. 



with a relatively high rate of spin, the 
very fact that the ball is spinning tend.s 
to have a stabilizing effect on its flight. 
It smoothes out the streamlined air flow 
even more, causes the separation points to 
occur further back on the sphere and re- 
duces drag. The spin, since it is a some- 
what o\-erpowering force, also enables the 
curve or fast ball to proceed along a rela- 
tively .smooth path. 

Because the curve has both sideways 
and forward rotation, the streamlines 
which flow along the top side are va.stJy 
accelerated compared to those which flow 
along the bottom. This increa.sed velocity 
on top sets up a pressure difference and 
forces the ball in a dfiwnward arc. 

The fast ball reacts in an opposite man- 
ner. Here the ball spins with a bottom-to- 
top or backward rotation, those stream- 
lines are faster which pass beneath the 
ball and the pressure difference established 
in this ca.se tends to force the ball up- 
ward.s. In a normal fast ball, this only ofT- 
.seUs the always-preseni force of gravity, 
and the ball proceeds in a straight path. 
In the case of an exceptionally hard- 
thrown fast ball, such as those thrown by 
Herb Score or Don Drysdale. the ball will 
actually rise toward the end of its flight. 
This is the “hop” on a good fast ball. 

The knuckle ball, however, spins little 
or not at all; any slight rotation it might 
produce is so small as to have little ef- 
fect upon the ball’s course. The dominant 
factor, therefore, is the interaction be- 
tween the separation line and the turbu- 
lent wake. And these confused, swirling 
eddies not only slow the ball down, they 
cause unbalanced sideways pressure 
forces. These forces will eventually cause 
the ball to go off ct)ur.se. This is why the 
knuckle ball darts and jumps. 

If the separation line was perfectly 
straight, the ball would go straight, for 
the pres-sure forces would be even. But 
.since the separation line is highly irregu- 
lar, so is the course of the ball. And since 
the separation line is constantly shifting 
and changing in its irregularity, the 
course of a knuckle ball may shift or 
change. The knuckle ball can change di- 
rection several times in flight. It is aI.so 
well to remember that regardless of other 
forces acting upon the ball, gravity is al- 
ways exerting its influence, loo. Gravity 
does not make the ball break, but it does 
accentuate any downward motion. And 
that is why Wilhelm’s down-breaking 
knuckler i.s much more abrupt than the 
one which rises. 

.\lthough the batter may be hard to 
convince, no knuckle ball or any other 
baseball - break.s as sharply as it seems to. 
No blunt object obeying established physi- 
cal taws can execute a sharp angle during 
flight. 

“That is why,” Dr. Corrsin says, "fly- 
ing saucers can’t make sharp turns." 
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LAS EXPERiMEf^ shdwed iioiirof atiHg 
pint'-poriK balls behave like knucklcr. 


NOBODY HITS IT rotilhllieil 

One of his classes rigged up a 10- 
foot tube and sent a controlled stream 
of air up from the bottom, forming 
a homemade vertical wind tunnel. 
"We wouldn’t have needed the air 
stream if we could have had a much 
taller tube,” he explained, “but in the 
laboratory you have to use what you 
can to simulate actual conditions.” 

Into the tube they dropped ping- 
pong balls, rolationle.ss ping-pong 
balls. 

"They behaved,” said Dr. Corr.sin 
triumphantly, “just like Wilhelm’s 
ktiuckler." 

The balls would descend in a 
straight line for a short di.stance and 
then dip and dart and shoot off to 
one side or another in a most alarm- 
ing manner, di.splaying symptoms 
that would make Gus 'I'riandos sliud- 
der in his sleep. liy varying the foree 
of the air stream, the c)a.s.s found that 
tlie balls would react more violently 
with a strong breeze blowing, less vio- 
lently or not at all when the air flow 
wa.s decreased. 

"'Phis is what happen.s,” said Tip. 
Corrsin, "when Wilhelm pitches into 
a wind. The forces which act upon 
the ball are cumulatively greater. So 
it reacts more violently. .\.syou know, 
he lost his first game the other night 
when the wind was blowing from his 
back. I understand the Detroit Tigers 
were overjoyed, for they had been an- 
ticipating just such a moment. 

"If you would like to observe this 
phenomenon yourself,” Dr. Corrsin 
said, “we can drop a few of these 
down the stair well." And he .scooped 
up a box of ping-pong balls from his 
desk and, with the re.searchers in tow, 
hurried to the stairway of Maryland 
Hall. 

There was a three-story drop to 
the basement and. as Dr. Corrsin pre- 
dicted, the ping-pong balls put on 
quite a show. For approximately two 
flights of stairs, they fell in a straight 
line. 'I'hen they would wobble and 
.shoot off to one .side or the other, 
striking the concrete Hoor with a loud 
"pong” and bouncing around in tlie 
shadowy recesses of the basement. 
large lioxer dog materialized out of 
the semidarkness and began to sniff 
at the balls. 

"Leave them alone, Max,” yelled 
Dr. Corrsin. Max looked up with 
only slight curiosity, seemed to shrug 
a l)it and went away. "He belong.s to 
one of the profe.s.<;ors,” said Dr. Corr- 
sin. "He's been around here for a long 


time.” This seemed to explain every- 
thing. although maybe Max just de- 
cided he couldn’t catch a knuckle 
hall, either. 

“There are other factors which may 
govern the behavior of a knuckle 
ball, of course.” Dr. Cornsin said, 
busily retrieving ping-pong balls. 
"No sphere, for example, is perfectly 
round, no matter what the Spalding 
company might say. There are im- 
perfections, and these influence the 
way the separation line forms. Also, 
gust.s of wind and humidity and air 
density could make the ball react 
more violently one day than the next. 
These variations, however, would 
probably be microscopic. 

"Actually, the knuckle ball may 
never break as much as some of the 
hitters seem to think. But, make no 
mistake, it breaks. The problem here 
is also one of optics: the human eye 
is used to certain things and it can 
ea.sily be fooled. I don’t mean that 
the knuckle ball is an optical illu- 
sion. Not at all. Bui I understand 
that hitters like Stan Musial and 'I'ed 
Williams can actually tell whether a 
pitch is a curve or fast hall by the 
way it spins almost as soon as it leaves 
the pitcher’s hand. They can j)ick up 
this telltale sign and adjust their 
swing accordingly. With the knuckle 
ball, however, since it does not spin, 
there is no wa>- to plot its course 
accurately. 

“In addition, the baseball lias a 
peculiar seam pattern, and this un- 
doubtedly influences not only the air 
flow and the line of separation, but 
also makes the knuckle ball appear 
to Wobble strangely or to turn over 
while actually not turning at all. 
Something of a barber-pole effect.” 

“This is all very enlightening,” 
the doctor was told, “and fascinating, 
too. I wonder if Wilhelm would be 
interested." 

“It is perhaps.” Dr. Corrsin said, 
“just as well if he doesn't know. Then 
he would begin to think about all this, 
and you never can tell what might 
happen. Did \ou e\'er see a golfer 
who was hitting the ball well, not 
thinking about anything l)Ul just 
hitting the ball, and then he began 
to worry about his backswing and his 
pivot and his stance ami suddenly 
found that he couUln’t get off the 
tee'.’” 

“You sound like a golfer,” it was 
suggested. 

“Df sorts,” said Dr. Corrsin. “But 
I’m considering quitting the game 
to lake up the knuckle ball.” end 
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37 MEN 
TO BEAT 
THE RUSSIANS 

The confident faces below reflect the 
strength of U.S. track hopes against the U.S.S.fZ* 


by TEX MAUL£ 


F hi,som P'lEi.D in Boulder, Colo, is 
bounded on one side by the sud- 
den, spectacular upthrust of the Flat- 
iron mountains and on the other by 
plains stretching away into the heart 
of the IT.S. Last weekend it was popu- 
lated by an extraordinarily strung, 
fleet and dexterous group of athletes 
who had come across the plains or 
over the mountains to decide the Na- 
tional AAU track and field champion- 
ships of the l.'nlted States. 

They were bedeviled by heat one 
day and a steady, drizzly rain the 
next, but, spurred by the lure of 
berths on the L'.S. team which will 
meet Russia next month (first two 
Americans in eacli event would qual- 
ify, see picture gallery below) and 
the U.S. team which will compete in 
the Pan American Games later this 


100 METERS 


RAV NORTON, winner: new poise, great 
finish make him world's he'd, bobsy 
POYNTER; very rclaxeil, .strong sprinter. 


200 METERS 


RAY NORTON. Winner: even better at 
200 liocausp of kick, vance robin- 
soN: fast from blocks, holds speed well. 


400 METERS 



EDOie SOUTHERN, winner: sprint 
-speed, fine curve runner, oave mills: 
great sfieed, has troulile paring race. 





10,000 METERS 



MAX TRUEX. winner: wunilerfuliy con- 
dUicvned, coTOpeiUoc. bob sqtk-. 

very even, controlled, lacks hard kick. 


110-METER HURDLES 



LEE CALHOUN, winner: beautiful hur- 
dler, clean technique, hayes ioneS: un- 
u.sual .speed makes uji for lack of heiglii. 


400-METER HURDLES 



DICK HOWARD. Winner: growing skill 
over hurdles implements power, qlenn 
DAVIS: ulY form world record holder. 


POLE VAULT 



DON BRAGG, winner: ideal vaulier in size, 
strength, speed, form, consistency, ron 
MORRIS: smaller, but a dogged competitor. 


HOP, STEP AND JUMP 


IRA DAVIS. ninner:sprinier’>spring. get- 
away, nwfis work on form, herman 
STOKES: recent better leclmique show.s. 


SHOTPUT 



best pmclirioner of modern style, dave 
DAVIS: reliable tiO-footer, gelling belter. 
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summer, the athletes performed 
mightily. 

By the time they wearily packed 
spiked shoes and damp sweat suits 
for the trip back across the plains or 
over the mountains, they had shown 
rather clearly that 1) the U.S. is not 
becoming a second-class track power, 
and 2) the U.S. men will wax the 
Russians in Philadelphia July 18 
and 10. 

True, .some of the mighty had fal- 
len but their places were filled with 
young, very competent replacements. 
Bobby Morrow, the Olympic cham- 
pion, finished last for the first time 
in his adult career in the 100-meter 
dash (‘‘I can’t understand it,” he 
said sadly), but Ray Norton, the tall, 
panther-muscled sprinter from San 
Jose State, exhibited a new-found 


800 METERS 



TOM MORPHY, Winner: .smart runner, 
can hold early speed, fast finish, je. 
ROME WALTERS: good klck, enduranco. 


3,000-METER STEEPLECHASE 



PHIL COLEMAN. Winner: courageous 
runner, long on conditioning, qeorqe 
YOUNG: good finishing drive, good pace. 


DISCUS 



AL OERTER, Winner: whiplash speed, 
perfect form complement his power. 
PARRY O’BRIEN! quick and controlled. 


poise and an unbeatable floating 
stretch run in winning both the 100- 
and 200-meter races. Glenn Davis, 
who holds the world record in both 
the 440-yard run and the 400-meter 
hurdles, placed second in the hurdle 
event, but Dick Howard, who beat 
him, appears to have mastered the 
tricky timing of his steps between 
hurdles and will probably be a threat 
to Davis' record in the near future. 

Bud Held, who de.signcd the jave- 
lin that most of the competitors used 
and who set the ofTicial American rec- 
ord they were aiming for, failed to 
qualify for the finals in his event. But 
.\1 Cantello, a short, very muscular 
Marine officer with an expressionless 
face, won the event with a good 
throw on a javelin range made slip- 
pery and slow by a steady rain which 


soaked the field most of the day. 

But the drama of the meet was in 
performances by the youngsters com- 
ing up and by some of the veterans 
who have never grown old. 

A slender, blond 19-year-old fresh- 
man from the University of Oregon, 
running with the smooth, effortless 
efficiency of a loping horse, won the 
1,500 meters and set a new .\AU rec- 
ord doing it. Dyrol Burleson, who 
has trained steadily with Veteran 
Jim Grelle of Oregon, stayed on 
Grelle’s heels through most of the 
race. He ran placidly and easily a 
few steps behind Grelle while Gail 
Hodgson sailed away to a long lead 
through three laps. When Hodgson 
began to flag and come back, Grelle, 
with his shadow close behind, moved 
continued on fliiffc .id 


1,500 METERS 


5,000 METERS 



DYROL BURLESON, winner: America’s 
best mile pro.spect— strong, smooth. 
JIM GRELLE: fine kick, heady tactician. 



BILL DELLINGER, winner: likes to hang 
back, win on killing la.st lap. lewis 
STEiGLiTZ: improving, powerful runner. 


BROAD JUMP 



GREG BELL, winner: at best under pres- 
sure, won after only one tuneup meet. 
JOEL WILEY: consistent around 26 feet. 


HIGH JUMP 



CHARLES DUMAS.winner: Steady, unruffled 
jumper always capable of 7 feel if neede<l. 
ERROL WILLIAMS; fine styli.st, improving. 


HAMMER THROW 



HAROLD CONNOLLY. winner: magnificent- 
ly controlled spin makes him unbeata- 
ble. BOB BACKUS: Consistent 190-footer. 


JAVELIN 



AL CANTELLO. winncF: world's best, con- 
verts fine speed perfectly, buster quist: 
should reach 250-lo-260-foot class soon. 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Datdd Goodnow 


Connecticut’s most imposing house pet 
gives a thriliing demonstration of the flight 
characteristics of the golden eagle 


Great Caesar! 


) AViD Goodnow, wildlife stu- 
dent and photographer of 
New Canaan, Conn., is one of the 
few people in this world who are 
privileged to have an eagle around the house. Dave is proud 
of Caesar, the magnificent golden eagle which has shared his 
life for the last five years. He studies the bird closely and 
turns it loose in a large studio to get closeup photographs of 
an eagle in free flight such as those on the following pages 
and on this week’s cover. 

Cae.sar, weighing 1 1 pounds and with a wingspread of seven 
feet, is perhaps the most imposing house pel in all New Eng- 
land. He has never been in a cage in his life. In.stead, Dave 
has rigged an ingenious device by which the bird is kept on 
a long rope, permitting him to fly in circles in the yard with- 
out injuring himself. Dave also put up a perch and built a 
house where the eagle can roost in bad weather without get- 
ting himself Uingled in the rope. 

Caesar is incjuisitive and interested in everything around 
him, especially cars, people and dogs. When Dave goes for a 
ride in the car, Caesar likes to be taken along (left), and he 
shows far more dignity than the people who crowd around the 
ear to ask Dave que.stions about his regal pet. As for the dogs, 
Cae.sar doe.sn't like them and will go after them every chance 
he gets. 

Caesiir has gotten away twice. Uist summer he went on a 
tear and was gone from the latter part of April until July 1. 
A game warden and a stiite trooper found him in the woods 
20 miles from home. They threw a blanket over the threaten- 
ing bird and notified Dave. The other time Caesar was gone 
three days and Dave had to climb several tall trees before he 
could persuade his pet to come to his arm. Despite these and 
other headaches, Dave never regrets the day he got a state 
permit to keep an eagle around the house. 



POISED FOR DOWNBEAT 

Launching from his perch in the studio, Caesar projects his 
body into the air with .strong legs and raises his wings in readi- 
ness for fir.st wing stroke which will put him in full flight. 
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PINPOINT landing 


With his broad tail and enormous seven-foot 
wings braced, the great golden eagle has just 
maneuvered his body to the point whei-e he can 
land without a runway. Ilis outspread flight 
plumes filter the air to cushion the shock of 
impact and help steer his feet into exact posi- 
tion. Braking power for the landing is sup- 
plied by the eagle’s powerful pectoral muscles. 




QUICK TAKE-OFF 

Like a swept-wing jet, eagle leaps into the air 
with downthrust of wings. On the instant, too, 
he draw.s his landing gear into flight position. 
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Red Christmas, Chaps 

W E can’t make it a promise, but 
one of the most talked about 
men in the British Isles very shortly 
may well be an American perfume 
manufacturer from Wilton, Conn, 
named Charles Norman Granville. 
Taking advantage of his yachtsman’s 
knowledge of the Gulf Stream, Gran- 
ville plans to float $25,000 worth of 
his Red Satin perfume across the At- 
lantic, blanketing the western shores 
of England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales on Christmas Eve with an 
odoriferous crimson oil. 

The thought that a Lancashire 
squire filled with Yule cheer will lift 
his head from his plum pudding, 
breathe deep of his moist English air 
and get a snootful of Red Satin from 
the colonies bothers Mr. Granville 
not a whit. A man who once caused 
a perfumed rain on Paris and a per- 
fumed snow on Bridgeport, Conn, 
and who seriously considered turning 
Niagara Falls temporarily Red Satin 
red can’t be expected to boggle at the 
prospect of December dismay in the 
land of his forefathers. "This will 
benefit everybody,” says Granville, 
speaking with what might, in the 
spirit of things, be called dollars and 
scents logic. “I’m sure the English 
will be delighted to find their atmos- 
phere aromaed with passion flower.” 

Smelling not at all of passion flow- 
er and attacking a chicken hash with 
the joie de vivre of a man who calls 
his factory the Skunk Works, Gran- 
ville used a luncheon last week to ex- 
plain that his latest prospect really 
started at Niagara Falls. 

"Four years ago we were going to 
dye the falls red for 30 seconds, add 
perfume and claim Red Satin did 
something honeymooners couldn’t: 
make Niagara blush,” he began. 
"The police found out and stopped 
us. Dreadful situation. That 300 


pounds of red dye in our inventory 
has riled me ever since. 

"Then, while navigating my yawl 
Angelique in last year’s Bermuda 
race, I got the idea. Why not use the 
Gulf Stream for a mass perfuming of 
England and mark the transatlantic 
progress of our product with that red 


dye? I checked with oceanography ex- 
perts. Scientifically, sir, I assure you 
the idea is sound. 

“We even used four Connecticut 
ponds to test how fast our perfume 
loses its scent in water. Measurement 
is millismells. I invented it. One thou- 
eonlinued 


"It h 08 U'€ Ikougki, comrades: American putniks.” 
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sand millismeils equals full odor- 
one smell. The perfume lost four mil- 
iismells a week, or 10' , of its.strenRth 
in the time it would take to gel from 
Miami on .July 15, when we are go- 
ing to dump it, to Christmas Eve, 
when it arrives off Great Britain.” 

His chicken ha.sh was neglected as 
he became absorbed with the concept 
of his smell on a swell. “Charts show 
we must seed a mile-square area I'Pj 
miles from the western edge of the 



Gulf Stream off .Miami. The slightest 
miscalculation and we perfume Spain 
at Easter. We expect, among other 
things, to catch one particular off- 
shoot of the current and perfume 
Liverpool harbor. Liverpool badly 
needs something like that. We're go- 
ing to inform ships and planes of the 
perfume’s probable position. They 
can help alert the British to the es- 
timated arrival <lay.” 

But is alerting the Britush the best 
tactic? ‘Tve thought of that too,” 
said Granville, whose forefathers left 
London in the 185Us. “They can’t 
stop us. We’ll have the perfume in 
international waters. Best of all, they 
can't retaliate. The Gulf Stream only 
runs one way.” 

And what do you say to that. 
Great Britain? Merry Christmas. 


Behind the New Duck Stamp 

T HK old $2 duck stamp, officially 
known as the Federal Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp, is no more. A 
handsome piece of artwork, it depict- 
ed in the foreground last year three 
plump Canada geese, .4h«.s rauadett- 
si'k, an ear of corn, a stubble field, and 
five more birds aloft in a wintry sky. 

The new duck stamp shows a Lab- 
rador retriever with a mallard in its 
mouth. What is more important is 
that it bears a new figure: a big $3 
sign is right beside the retriever’.s left 
ear. Congress has raised the price of 
the duck stamp in an effort to rai.se 
more funds for wet-land ac<|uisition 
so as to give the ducks more breeding 
.space. However, all signs point to 
shorter sea-sons, reduced bag.s, few 
ducks, and con.sequently fewer hunt- 
ers to pay $:? for the .stamps. The 
head of the wildlife bureau. Daniel 
H. Janzon, says it is hoped that the 
duck hunter will “have enough faith 
in the future of this sport to contrib- 
ute his $8 even though the hunting 
prospects this fall look pretty grim.” 
He should regard the payment as a 
measure of insurance against the end 
of all duck hunting. 

It is that bad. Almost all North 
American ducks — 85' , —are pro- 
duced in the breeding grounds of the 
Saskatchewan prairie. 125, OOU s(|uare 
miles that resemble a stretched-out 
sponge of lake's, small sloughs and 
water-filled ditches. In a wet year as 
many as 10 million of these sloughs 


and potholes provided safe breeding 
grounds for countless puddlers imal- 
lard.s, blue- and green-winged teals, 
shovellersi and divers icanvasbacks, 
redheads, scaup i. La.st year there 
were around 4 ' 2 million such water 
holes. Now there are less than I'j 
million in the whole immense ter- 
rain. In southern Saskatchewan 80' ; 
have vanished. In southern .-Mherta 
they have all gone. At Kindersley, in 
west central Saskatchewan, where 
there were formerly 54 sloughs, there 
are now Id. Ten siiuare miles of 
wooded prairie near Iledvers former- 
ly contained 480 sloughs. Now there 
are 92. The mallards that could be 
counted by the hundreds of pairs 
there two years ago are now down to 
a handful. 

'I'he duck breeding population of 
the Saskatchewan prairie in 1957 


MIGRATORY BIRO HUNTING STAMP 





was estimated at 5,290,000. It has 
dropped to d, 170,000. Mallards are 
down 41', from last year, canvas- 
backs 59' , . The major shift of breed- 
ing ducks has been to Manitoba, 
where water conditions are good, but 
increased pnxluction there and in the 
north cannot compensate for the los.s 
of the prolific prairie output. WiUl- 
Ufe officials meeting in Ottawa last 
week kept their discussion of the 
duck crisis to a closed meeting, but it 
was no secret that they planned 
sharply reduced bag limits this fall. 

The Canadian wildlife service’s as- 
sistant chief, Victor Solman, de- 
scribed the scene in Saskatchewan: 
“You have ducks setting out in all 
directions to look for water. They 
can’t find it near enough for the young 
to make the trip, so the young die. 
The grown-up ducks will stick around 
for a while, then take to their wings. 
. . . The situation is so bad many 
ducks didn’t even try to nest. You 


They Said It 

FLOVO PATTERSON, ostcf/ ifhcUter he will try for a fir-^t-round knockout if 
hr secs « chance for one: "Johannmn mw u chance for one in that tight 
in'l/i Mar/ieii i»i .Sii edcn and foofc if. He will pro/iuhfji be footing for 
hiii chance with me. Voh hare to keep looking. If you don't keep looking, 
it ran be too late.” 

FRESCO THOMPSON, rice-^prcitidfut of the Lox Angele» Dodgers, on bow he 
uees the race developing: "There not a really so/irf team around. Thii> year 
will be one of the cnsiVxf pennanlg for any National League club." 

DOUGLAS MOORE, AniericoH rompoucr, urging nymphonie audienceu in mod- 
el iheir conduct oh fbnf of boscbnll crowds; “Too much of our foiircrf-yoiii? 
is n matter of cultural uplift. I wish we could gel a little of the honesty 
that wc get in our baseball stadiums. If audiences would boo, if would gen- 
erate partisanship, and partisanship means life. Our enemy is apathy." 
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“Oh, goi<h, my car kcys^!’' 


see them running around in a sort of 
daze, completely bewildered.” 

■‘I see no solution,” said Director 
Janzen from the American side. ‘‘We 
can always hope some miracle will oc- 
cur on the prairies.” 

And in the meantime it was obvious 
that American sportsmen could make 
no better investment than paying 
their $3 for their duck stamp, wheth- 
er they hunted or not. 

Umpirical Findings (Cont.) 

TT ’ HILE this magazine has been pio- 
’ ’ neering with Its own modest in- 
dex on major league umpires (HOUN'CE 
AVERAGES, SI, Aug. 19, 1957, et aeq.) 
a contemporary of ours, The Sporting 
\en's, has been broadening the idea 
in a most thoroughgoing way. You 
will remember that in our latest look 
at the bounce averages Umpire Frank 
Dascoh’s Kational League team Jed 
all the rest with 10 players tossed out 
so far this season and, indeed, more 
bounces than all the umpires in the 
American I.,eague put together (SI, 
June 8). Well, Sporting \’eu'n has 
asked its correspondents to rate all 
the umpires on 25 different charac- 
teristics, and pretty exhaustive they 
are. Our man Dascoli, for instance, 
personally leads all the others in the 
National League in six of 25 catego- 
ries (Quickest to Eject Players, best 
Showboater-Grandstander, best TV 
Performer. Best on Balls and Strikes, 
Best on Bases, Best at Being in Right 
Position) and wins a tie with Jocko 
Conlan in three more divisions (Most 
Difficult to Converse With, Easiest 
to Converse With, No. 1 Pop-off). 



Nobody dominates the American 
lAjague scene quite so thoroughly. 
Umpire Ed Hurley is Quickest to 
Eject Players, Ed Runge is Best on 
Balls and Strikes, Hank Soar is Best 
on Bases, and Bill Summers is Most 
Respected by Players and Managers. 

Nothing we have seen lately illus- 
trates the ambivalence of the base- 


ball fan’s attitude toward the um- 
pire, but we have heard no com- 
plaints from fellows like Dascoli and 
Conlan. On the other hand there has 
been a roar of dismay from National 
League Umpire Augie Donatelli. 
Why? Donatelli, a member of Jocko 
Conlan's squad, led all the rest in one 
category; Most Diplomatic. 

■'What the hell does that mean?” 
bellowed Donatelli. "I average about 
10 ejections a year. I unload fast.” 
Then gesturing with hi.<? thumb: 
“Just like that and they’re outta 
there. This ‘Diplomat’ thing can 
damage a guy’s reputation. Suppose 
[Cubs Manager Bob] Schetfing is out 
arguing. ... Do you think I go up 
and say ‘Now, Bob, old fellow, let’s 
have a cup of tea and talk this over’? 
Hell no! He says the magic words I 
unload him. I’m just a coal miner 


from Pennsylvania and I don’t know 
too much about this diplomat stuff. 
It’s a bum rap.” 

Faskioti Notes 

O PENING DAY at Royal Ascot saw 
the traditional well-dressed crow'd 
a.ssembled, with one signilicant differ- 
ance: the biggest fashion news was the 
appearance of bare feet. The Queen 
wore a yellow lace two-piece costume, 
with matching picture iiat, and yel- 
low roses on her shoulder; Princess 
Margaret was in pale mauve silk: the 
Duchess of Marlborough wore a char- 
coal alpaca box jacket with gray pic- 
ture hat underlined in white. And 
hundreds more of Britain’s most 
glamorous females appeared at their 
most elegant in a break from the 
eotiliiittcd 
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tra<lition of wearing suits for the first 
(lay of Ascot. 

But they weren’t much noticed. All 
eyes were focused on the toes of Mrs. 
Frances Lyndon Smith, a startlingly 
beautiful young woman who arrived 
barefoot. Since Mrs. I^yndon Smith 
wore a Ceylonese dress, and since bare 
feet, with matching silver-lace ankle 
and toe ornaments, are appropriate 
in Ceylon, her bare feet weren't as 
sen.sational as they might have been 
had she worn western garb. As it was, 
reporters noted she crossed the hot 
concrete from the parking lot without 
apparent discomfort. It was when she 
came out on the green grass of the 
paddock that she really made news: 
the newspapers described her “superb 
walk"; cameramen caught her deli- 
cately on tiptoe. At least one fashion 
editor, hastily queried, advised all 
Englishwomen to go barefoot, at least 
part of the time. 

As for the race, the Queen’s .\bove 
Suspicion, a disappointing fifth in the 
Derby, won the £3,919 St. James’s 
Palace Stakes. Other fashion notes: 
Mob hats are everywhere. Mob hats, 
in net, organza, cotton or silk, com- 
pletely overshadowed picture hats. 
(Mob hats are shapeless bonnets that 
look as if they were fastened to the 
head by a cord tied around them, like 
a cord around a sack.) By the end 
of the day, however, these develop- 
ments had been overshadowed. Mrs. 
Lyndon Smith’s bare feet, recorded 
the Daily Telegraph, had become the 
talk of London. 

TV-leggers in L.A. 

T^oit his own protection as well as 

that of his family and friends, the 
hero of this story must be known 
only as Baseball Fan X. The fact is, 
we are taking a grave chance in tell- 
ing the story of X at all, for if Com- 
missioner Ford Frick were to find out 
what X and his friends are up to in 
Los .\ngeles, he would probably take 
away their TV sets, and that — as 
everyone in mid-century U.S. knows 
—is tantamount to shutting off a 
man’s food, air and water all at once. 

According to the law of organized 
big league baseball, of course, Mr. 
Frick would be perfectly justified in 


punishing Mr. X. And yet X him- 
self is not really a criminal type. The 
president of a thriving Los Angeles 
metalworking company, he is a good 
father, a good husband, a former col- 
lege ballplayer himself, and a loyal 
Dodger rooter who seldom mis-ses a 
chance to watch the home team work 
out in the local Coliseum. Mr. X's 
only fault in fact lies in his failure to 
accept the major league edict that a 
man can have big league ball in the 
ball park or big league ball in the 
living room but he cannot have both. 
Telecast from coast to coast for the 
benefit of towns too small for a big 
league club of their own, baseball’s 
Game of the IlVcA* is rigorously 
blacked out of living room screens in 
major league cities. San Diego can 
watch the Dodgers when they’re play- 
ing in Pittsburgh; Santa Barbara can 
watch them; Los Angeles cannot. 

For Dodger Fan Herman Weiner 
—blast it! that just slipped out— for 
Dodger Fan X, we mean, that was 
just too much. Like many another 
red-blooded American faced with a 
prohibition, X rebelled. He called a 
friend whom he knew to be an ex- 
pert on electronic matters and asked 
point-blank if there was any way his 
TV set could be jiggered to bring in 
San Diego or Santa Barbara? Easy, 
said the friend, and touted him on to 
a TV repairman. For $75 the TV man 
put some extra height on his antenna, 
aimed it in the direction of San Diego 



jDrm Suit 

The skirt she played at tennis in 
Was noticeably short; 

The judges took a careful look 
And threw her out of court. 

— UoBERT Fitch 


and jiggled it back and forth until it 
zeroed in on a certain mysterious 
band of electromagnetic vibration. 
Then lo! there in a Los Angeles living 
room, vibrating for all to see, was a 
game being played in Pittsburgh. 

Since that brave day many another 
Angeleno fan and TV serviceman 
have conspired to evade the Ford 
Frick black-out with bootlegged TV. 
Some local television men now offer 
a rotary motor attachment for the 
antenna which makes the change 
from L.A. to San Diego to Santa 
Barbara by the merest push of a but- 
ton. As if to signify divine approval 
of the West Coast TV-leggers, recep- 
tion is improved, not impaired, by 
smog. 

And does all this mean that the 
Dodgers are playing to empty seats? 
“Nonsense," says Fan X. “When 
the Dodgers are home we’re always 
through watching the game over TV 
in time to be at the Coliseum for the 
first inning.” 

Below the Belt 

XTOT every prizefighter can be a 
Gene Tunney. This fact everyone 
knows and no one better than Jorge 
Castro, onetime middleweight cham- 
pion of Mexico. But then, Jorge might 
well add, so what? So Gene Tunney 
was heavyweight champion of the 
world and he liked to read Shake- 
speare. “I was in six schools,” says 
Jorge Castro, “and none of them 
could teach me how to read or write.” 

Who needs it? says Jorge Castro of 
the literary art. And who indeed, 
echoes Bantamweight Champion To- 
luca Lopez, top lightweight Mono 
Garcia, and a dozen more ornaments 
of the Mexican prize ring, all of them 
as innocent of the written word as 
Jorge. Well, answers Mexico City’s 
Boxing Commissioner Luis Sporta, 
“you do.” And with that sentiment 
in mind he passes a law ordering every 
illiterate prizefighter in Mexico to 
learn his alphabet within three 
months or lose his license. It was like 
a hard left below the belt. 

Says Jorge Castro, a proud man . 
"I will quit rather than be forced to 
learn something no one was able to 
teach me in a lifetime.” eno 
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LADIES’ DAY 
IS REALLY HERE 

B asbball’s two major leagiips last week roughly re- 
sembled a brace of parents who, having nodded in 
cursory a/id unhearing agreement at Junior's proposal 
that he take a bride, look up to find him entering the 
living room with a wife on his arm and a string of bas- 
sinets trailing expectantly behind, It is safe to say that 
when Commissioner Ford Frick and the bigwigs of es- 
tablished baseball agreed in theory not long ago to the 
idea of a third major league iSI, June 1'. they were 
thinking of something that might happen, say, five, six 
or even seven years hence. But, like many a parent, they 
underestimated Junior. 

In this case Junior was dynamic William A. Shea, 
chairman of Mayor Wagner's committee to get more big- 
league ball back to New York. With the existing leagues’ 
definite if unenthusiastic nod of approval in his pocket. 
Bill Shea last week walked into baseball's living room 
ready for the wedding, with not one bride but two {each 
shown here in suitably fashionable portraiture i, each 
with a dowry fat enough to choke an umpire and each 
escorted hy a small army of happy would-be in-law's 



Widow oorothy killam wanted all of the dodgers 



HORSEWOMAN JOAN PAYSON OWNS SOME OF THE GIANTS 


from the topmost drawer of the sporting aristocracy. 

To give the metaphor a rest and get down to cases, 
Bill Shea announced that he had the money all ready- 
some S4.5 million of it — to form a second ball club for 
New York City and would shortly be able to announce 
the details of a continent-wide third major league com- 
posed of this club and possibly 11 more like it. 

The principal backers of Shea’s New York club, for 
which the Mayor has practically promised to build a 
stadium on the old world’s fair site in Flushing Meadow, 
are multimillionaire baseball fans Joan Whitney (Mrs. 
Charles Shipman i Payson, who already owns a piece of 
the Giants, and Dorothy Killam i widow of Canadian 
paper baron Isaak Walton Killam i, who once tried to 
buy the Dodgers outright. Stringing along with Horse- 
woman Paysojj {si.ster of Amba.s.sador Jock Whitney) 
and Mrs. Killam in the new syndicate are Dwight Davis, 
son of the donor of tennis’ Davis Cup (with a share 
roughly equal to that of the ladies i; George Herbert 
Walker, son of the donor of golf’s Walker Cup: invest- 
ment hanker Donald Grant, a Giant stockholder; and 
travel executive William Simpson. “We just got talking 
to Bill Shea one day,’’ said Simpson, an oJdtime ball 
fan, in some bewilderment last week, "and suddenly I 
found myself involved.” 

There are still a good many problems to be solved 
before Bill Shea’s third league becomes a working real- 
ity. In the first place, the official approval of the exist- 
ing big leagues, without whose active help and encour- 
agement no third league could exist, must still be ob- 
tained. There are stadiums to be built all over the coun- 
try and money to he raised for them. Most importantly, 
there is the necessity to find, beg, borrow, buy or train 
an army of new high-caliber ballplayers. None of these 
problems bother Bill Shea or his committee. A third 
league, says Shea, would make baseball once again a 
"truly national” game. The only real problem he fore- 
sees is “which cities to leave out.” end 
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WONDERFUL 
WORLD 
OF SPORT 


SHAPE 
OF CHEERS 
TO COME 


W IKI HAS faith in the Yankees? 

Despite anything you've heard, 
New Yorkers themselves have faith 
aplenty, and a howling, raucous faith 
it has become. It seems just the other 
day that Yankee Stadium crowds 
were booing Mickey Mantle; now the 
most spring-legged of them break out 
of the stands to run the last leg with 
Mickey on game-winning homers. 
The crowds were coming, too— 69,- 
000 for a 1959 major league record 
on Sunday— and the cheers welling 
up over the Stadium, any Yankee fan 
would tell you, were just a hint of 
things to come. Detroit fans disagreed. 
Since the arrival of Manager Jimmie 
Dykes, the once toothless Tigers, not 
too long ago scrabbling for seventh 
with the Yankees, have won 32 of 
t*heir last 48 and wore giving the Yan- 
kees Tiger tracks to follow to the top. 


DYKES HAS THE TIGERS SMOKING-HOT 




CLUTCHING HANDS AND GRINS OF ADORATION MARK MICKEY MANTLE'S PATH HOME 
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YOUNGSTERS. HIS 10TH-INNING HOMER BEAT CHICAGO WHITE SOX. PUSHED YANKEES OVER .500 


THROUGH WORSHIPING NEW 
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CLASSICAL WAITING POSE js stfuck by Jack Delibs, 6, as he walches opponent 
Eddie Pearce, 6, hitting an iron. PMdie won his class with a five-hole total of 31. 


WITH PIVOT 
THE KIDS 


O NLY the uninitiated think golf is 
just a matter of hitting a white 
ball into a small hole. Any real golfer 
knows as soon as he learns to tee up 
with one hand that this is a sport 
of form and appearance, too. When 
239 youngsters arrived at the Dubs- 
dread Country Club in Orlando, Fla. 
for the 13th annual National Pee 
Wee Golf Tournament, they showed 
a firm understanding of this principle. 
From the hand-on-hip, leg-crossed 
stance so necessary for watching an 
opponent’s shot to the sweeping fol- 
low-through with eyes riveted on the 
flag to the high shine gleaming from 


BEN HOGAN PERRY, bom While Rig Ben 
Hogan wa.s visiting Perry’s Memphis golf 



KiNOERGARTEN-AGE cuTiE Cindy Davis won girl-s’ 3-io-5-year cla.s.s by breeding 
through two holes in 12 strokes. Julius (Little Joe) Capri wa.s an 8-to-9 also-ran. 
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AND DIVOT 
SHOW HOW 


stylish black-and-white spiked shoes, 
the :i-tO'l()-year-olds displayed tlieir 
mastery of golf’s fine points. The low- 
est score was a fine 3fi-hule 1-under- 
par round by Larry Sears of Way- 
cross, (Ja. to win the Senior I'ee Woo 
Championship, but 8-year-oltl Ben 
Hogan Perry, with a nine-hole 66, 
and Heidi Bauer Hagge, 4, daughter 
of Professional Golfer Alice Bauer 
Hovey, with a two-hole 36. jjroviiled 
the big-name attractions. 

Dill losing his class bother Beil 
Perry? N'ot much. His shots strayed, 
l)ut he could be content, knowing 
that he looked every inch a golfer. 

I'holityriifh.-* b'j Jim 



FORMFUL FAIRWAY SHOT is delivered by Dennis Hurley, fi, who came from Coving- 
ton, Ky. to play in his division of the National Pee Wee; 1 J .states were repre.senletl. 


pro father, found the Pee Wee tough, lost 
in his clas.s by a whopping li4 .strokes. 




NATIONAL PE6 WEE TITLES Went to chic 12-year-oid Roberta Albers of Tampa, de- 
fending champion, who had a 77-8.3, and Rill Dudley, also of Tampa, with a 78-S2. 
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HARNESS RACING /Jeremiah Tax 


In quest of the Golden Fleece 


No driver can match Billy Haughton's sulky record, 

but there’s a blank page in it that should be filled this year 


F in{ some reason, people persist in 
calling Billy Haughton “How- 
ton” or “Hoeton,” when it's really 
“Hawton,” as in Charles Laughton. 
When he first broke into harness rac- 
ing he used to correct them, but he 
doesn't bother any more. Aside from 
that, you’d think everything was 
perfect for Billy Haughton. 

At 35. up from stableboy by his 
own talent and effort, he bestrides 
his field like a colossus — a wiry, clear- 
eyed prime-of-life colossus. For the 
past six years, he has won more races 
than anyone in trotting (total: 936); 
for the past seven years, he has won 
more money (total: $3,677,831). He 
has one lovely home on the lake front 
in Maitland, Florida, another set in 
the rolling woods of Brookville, Long 
Island. Most athletes attract pretty 
brides, but even in this class, Billy's 
blonde, fair-skinned Dorothy is some- 
thing special. He has three chubby, 
handsome sons, 6, 4 and 2 years old. 
He has won every major prize the 
sport offers, some of them two or 
three times— the Little Brown Jug, 
the Messenger, the Fox, the Geers, 
the Gotham, the Good Time. You 
name it, he’s won it. All hut one. 
Trotting’s Golden Fleece — The Ham- 
bletonian— the prize of prizes, has al- 
ways eluded him. 

This year, Billy should win the 
Hambletonian. The colt’s name is 
Hickory Pride. Or Circo. They’re 
both his, and last week at Laurel 
(Md.) Raceway, he saw them finish 
1-2, in the order named, for the sec- 
ond week in a row, in races against 
the best of the 3-year-olds available 
at the moment. Hickory Pride went 
his second mile in 2:03 2 5: no trotter 
his age has ever achieved such speed 
so early in the season. Many of the 
sport’s most rp.spected horsemen, in- 
cidentally, do not believe in pushing 


colts so hard at this stage in the cam- 
paign; in fact, of Haughton’s three 
principal Hambletonian competitors 
two have yet to start their trotters at 
all and the third has raced but once. 
Billy takes another view; 

“I think horses get bored with just 
training. If they’re sound, I believe 
in racing them. Hickory Pride’s like 
a lot of horses: he doesn’t like to 
train and he won’t extend himself, 
so you can't sharpen him up that 
way. Besides, horses go bad on the 
training track as well as on the race 
track. I’ll take my chances.” 

If Hickory Pride wins the Hamble- 
tonian, victory in the classic will be 
on its way to becoming a family af- 
fair. He is out of the same dam as 
Hickory Smoke, who won two years 
ago, which makes them half brothers. 
He is by the same sire as Emily’s 
Pride, who won last year, and though 
there is no term in horsemen's lan- 
guage for this relationship the blood 
tie, of course, is strong indeed. Since 
last season, when he wasn’t nearly 
the trotter Circo was. Hickory has 
grown into a burly, powerful animal, 
heavy-muscled in shoulder and hind- 
quarter and solidly smooth in gait. 
Though hardly delicate, Circo is 
somewhat lighter boned. He was in 
the money 16 times in 20 starts last 
year, but he will have to show more 
than such consistency to beat his 
stablemate this season. 

Of the competitors noted above, 
Joe O’Brien is having difficulty keep- 
ing his Brogue Hanover sound enough 
for his first start. Ralph Baldwin, as 
usual, is in no hurry to race his Ham- 
bletonian horse; this one is Diller 
Hanover, faste.st (2:03 1 5) of the 
2-year-olds last season. Johnny Simp- 
son has the one filly apparently in a 
class with these colts— Thalia Han- 
over- who showed speed and courage 


in her very few races last year but 
cannot be judged on her only start 
thus far this year in which she fin- 
ished sixth. All three of these gentle- 
men are experts in propping horses 
for one or two particular races. We 
shall see what progress they are mak- 
ing during the first week in July at 
Goshen’s Historic Track, next stop 
on the road to the Hambletonian, 
when all five of these outstanding 
trotters will be on display. 

JUG PICTURE IS CONFUSED 

Among the pacers preparing for the 
Little Brown Jug, there is presently 
vast confusion. Practically all of the 
good ones have now been beaten at 
least once, and convincingly, by a 
colt who.so no-account record last sea- 
son and brilliant performances thus 
far this season are a perfect example 
of the happy unpredictability of 
young, developing horses. He is Adios 
Oregon, he has now won seven races 
in a row and, unfortunately, he is not 
eligible for the Jug. It is possible to 
argue that, for this reason, his train- 
er, young Tom Crank, has him much 
sharper at this point than the Jug 
eligibles. Nevertheless, at Laurel last 
Saturday night, he spotted a strong 
field the handicap of starting from a 
second-tier post position and then 
came around them, four-wide in the 
stretch turn, and won going away. He 
has great brush speed, obviously a 
stout heart and just skims the track 
surface in the low, Adios-style gait 
that involves little if any wasted ef- 
fort. Mr. Oregon will get his only oth- 
er crack at the lop 3-year-olds in the 
Messenger Stake at Roosevelt Race- 
way August 21. 

One of the strongest in that field at 
Laurel on Saturday was Joe O’Brien’s 


PARADING his stock bcfore a morning 
worlvout at Roosevelt Raceway, Haugh- 
ton ride.s at the head of the largest public 
stable in trotting. He has 86 horses rac- 
ing thi-s .sea.son, employs more than 50 
groom.s and five assistants to handle them. 
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Meadow Al, wlio was the victim of a 
freak accident of considerable coiiu i- 
dental significance. Last year Joe 
brought Ins Jug horse, Shadow Wave, 
to this same meeting at Laurel and, 
literally, saw the roof fall in on him. 
A high winrl tore the roof off Shad- 
ow Wave'.s -Stall and it colla|)sed all 
around him. Fortunattdy, he was not 
hurt, but he wan badly frightened, 
and it was .some time before O’Brien 
could bring him around to normal. 
Shadow Wave, of course, went on to 
win the Jug. 

Last week at Laurel, Meadow Al 
was circling the track on a training 
jog when, ju.st as he was passing it, 
one of the arms on the starting gate 
collapsed with a loud crash ami scared 
him out of his wits. Now harness 
horses have to face the gate every 
time they come out to race whereas 
their stall roof.s do not accompany 
them out on the track. .Meadow Al. 
presently, ha.s no use for starting 
gates at all. Saturday night, he re- 
fused to ino\'e up to it, went into a 
break and tinishefl dead last, up the 
track. This is the kind of tiling that 
gives horse trainers gray hairs, and 
Joe O'Brien has them. 

lA few years ago, a fine trotter 
named Lu Peck, undefeated at the 
time, was training for a race at the 
Du Quoin track. 'I'he annual Du 
Quoin Fair was also in progress, and 
Sharkey, the performing sea lion, was 
cavorting around the infield. Just as 
Lu f’eck passed by Sharkey cut loose 
with the loudest bark of her career, 
and Lu jumped sky-high. Thereafter, 
every time she passed that point on 
the track she jumped again. That, too, 
is what makes horse racing, t 

Anyway, Joe O’Brien will be bring- 
ing all his patience and .skill to hear 
on Meadow .Al's problem in the ne.\t 
few weeks — hoping that the eolt will 
come out of it as well as Shadow Wave 
did. On his looks and record Meadow 
.Al is the colt to beat in the Jug. He 
is a ruggefl, if slightly small, son of 
.Adios, with the .same highly efficient 
gait. He loathes training; Joe has to 
sweat to gel him below 2:10 in a 
workout, l)ut competition stimulates 
him, as it does all class horses, and 
last season he went a mile in 2:00 3 -5. 

The likeliest horse to beat him is 
Del Miller’s Adios Day. with the 
identical fast record as a 2-year-oUl. 
These two fought through a series of 
stirring heats last season, with Mead- 
ow .Al apparently the better at the 
very end. This year’s Jug may be a 
two-horse race. end 
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J— t’s our guess that dogs will 
pick up more Titleists this year than 
ever — simply because there will be 
more Titleists to pick up. Never be- 
fore have so many people played this 
wonderful ball — the 10 year favorite 
of amateurs and pros in big time 
competition. 


For the good of your game try a 
Titleist — sold like all Acushnet balls 
thru golf course pro shops only. 


ACUSHNET 

mf B/i as, 


% 

7^ Tip from the Top 

DAve MARR, liockaway Hunting Club, Cedarhurst, N.Y. 


Tempo in putting 


S PKED is a cardinal factor in putting. It is easy for a golfer, preoccu- 
pied with getting his line and then being up, to forget this. Putt- 
ing may be different in some respects from the tee-to-green shots, 
but essentially you must be as sure of the tempo of your putting 
stroke as the tempo of your swing on the full shots. If the tempo of 
your putter is right, it lielps tremendously to gel the ball rolling at the 
right speed. You can hit from the top just as easily (and disastrously) 
as you can on a full shot. When you do, you may occasionally get the 
ball to finish close to the cup but you can’t help being out of control 
of the ball even when you get away with a rushed, jumpy putt. 

Poor putters don’t think at all about the speed with which they take 
the putter back. The good putters do. They know the speed of the back- 
stroke regulates the speed of the forward stroke, and they know the 
speed of the putter on the forward stroke in turn regulates the speed of 
the ball. Some day when you are putting on the practice green before a 
round, instead of trying to hole putts, work on the tempo of your 
stroke, blending the speed of the take-back and the forward stroke in a 
smooth rhythm. I think that you’ll be amazed at how easily and well 
you will handle even the touchiest greens. 
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A whole new SIMGV series ! 


Chrysler Corporation 
announces the latest 
addition to the SIMCA line 


Chrysler now brings the classic elegance of Paris to the economy car 
field. High fashion never cost less. And these art* true SIMCA cars. Plenty 
of room, incredible economv, and every extra in the hook as standard equip- 
ment: reclining seats, windshield washers, 4-spccd transmission, defroster, 
heater, and complete instrumentation. Visit your dealer soon and see the 
new SIMCAs. The luxurious 4-door Elysee sedans, and the chic 2-door 
Grand Large hardlops. .\ll the other sedans, wagons, and sports models 
(including those illustrated below) will continue to be available, of course. 


THE SIMCA VEDETTE 

Lavishly appoinled, 6-pMsfngFr rijom, 
and \’^ power. 106 inch wheclbasi-. 


TilE SIMCA ARIA-NE 
O-passengrr comfort. Your choice of a 
4-cylindcr engine or an economical V-8. 


THE SIMCA DELU.XE 
Tlic lowest-priced .SIMCA of all. Max- 
imum economy, sports performance. 


THE SIMCA OCEANE 
An elegant sports convertible. Pari- 
sian chic, spirited 37 HP performance. 




SIMCA 


CAUeS. PARTS. AND SCRVlCE THROUGHOUT AMERICA - FOR OVERSEAS O^LIVER 
SIMCA DEALER OR CONTACT SIMCA OVERSEAS DEPT.. 44S PARK AVE . NEW Y< 
SIMCA SALES OFFICE. CHRYSLER MOTORS CORPORATION • DETROIT 31 


. MICHIGAN 


IMPORTED PROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER SIMCA pricsi Start st S1698, East and Gulf Coast pelts «l anliy. Inland frti(>il and local lasts aia txlia. 
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FOOD /Mary Frost Mahon 


Rice pudding gone to heaven 


This lavish dessert, combining many fruit 
flavors, is made in a series of simple steps 

ASYOMB who has ever cooked boiled custard or made 
a rice pudding can make a success with the elabo- 
rate-looking dessert shown on the opposite page. This 
fanciful product of b'rench hauie cuisine is known as 
pears d la Maric-Anne. Designed to be served ice cold, 
it furnishes a dazzling climax to a summer dinner party. 

The center of the dish is simply extra-rich rice pud- 
ding, molded and chilled. This mold is surrounded with 
pears which have been lightly poached in vanilla syrup 
to remove their skins (the same as dropping tomatoes 
into boiling water for a minute or so in order to skin 
them) and then cored. The final touches that make the 
dish look and taste beautiful — the glazing of the pears 
and the combining of jams and liqueur into a surround- 
ing sauce— are not nearly .so demanding as the concoc- 
tion of a fancy salad. It all takes time, admittedly. But 
the result, contrasting the delicate textures and flavors 
of fruit jams and almost-raw pears with the velvety- 
rich rice and chewy nuggets of candied fruit, will more 
than justify the effort spent in the preparation. 

Pears poached in the manner described can be wed- 
ded to a variety of alluring concomitants, such as thick 
chocolate sauce and whipped cream (pears a la dame 
blanche) or an underlay of black currant ice cream with 
an overlay of raspberry sauce and grilled almonds (pears 
belle dijonnaise). Here is one member of a whole fam- 
ily of deliriously wonderful Gallic inventions: 


PEARS A LA MARIE-ANNE 

This recipe sertes eight. The rice mold, called riz a l’imp«^ 
ratrice in France, can he prepared, if desired, a day ahead. 

Ingredient* for rice mold 

cup long-grain unproces.sed rice 
li cup granulaterl sugar 

small pieces vanilla bean (or strong vanilla extract) 

4 yolks of egg 

1 pint plus one tablespoon of milk 

1 envelope gelatin, dissolved in cold water 

2 rounds of candied pineapple and 10 candied cherries 
(or equivalent candied fruit of any sort) 

lyi cups heavy cream 
2 tablespoons confectioners' sugar 

Proparatlon of the rice 

Blanch rice by throwing without rinsing into boiling 
salted water for 2 minutes. Drain. Place rice in enamel 
pan with cups of the milk and a piece of vanilla 


bean. Set on an asbestos pad over me<lium fire; stir con- 
stantly till milk is absorbed (about 20 minutes). Remove 
from stove an<l reserve. 

Start a custard by beating the egg yolks and adding 
the granulated sugar and the rest of the milk. Place mix- 
ture in top part of a double boiler with a small piece 
of vanilla bean. Cook, stirring till cu.stard coats spoon 
(about 15 minute.s). Remove vanilla bean pieces from 
both the rice and the custard mixtures, and combine 
these, mixing in the gelatin. (If vanilla bean has not 
been used, at this point add vanilla extract to taste.) 
Allow mixture to cool, but do not refrigerate. 

.Meanwhile, dice the candied fruits. Whip the cream, 
adding confectioners' sugar when it is half whippetl. Fold 
the whipped cream and diced fruits into the cooled rice- 
custard mixture. Pack into a l-qt. mold, oiled with vege- 
table oil. Place in refrigerator till .set, or overnight. 

Ingredient* for pears and trimmings 
8 raw pears 
2 cup.s sugar 

small piece vanilla bean, or 2 teaspoons vanilla extract 

I lemon 

1 cups apricot preserves or puree, plus l-i cup quince 
or raspberry jelly (to glaze pears) 

For the .sauce, choice of: 

I I red or black Swiss cherry jam, 2) re«l plum preserves 
containing pieces of plum, or 3 ) canned pittetl black 
Bing cherrie.s mixed with black raspberry jam 
Choice of liqueur for flavoring, .such as any orange 
liqueur, kirsch or mirabelle 

Candied cherries and, if de.sired, angelica cut in the 
shape of leaves, for decoration 
! .> cup cream, whipped 

Preparation of the pears 

Rinse pears. Boil sugar and vanilla with four quarts of 
water for 10 minutes. Then lower pears, two at a time, 
into syrup, which should be kept just simmering. Poach 
pears 2 or 3 minutes or until .skins can be ea-sily removetl. 
Cook pears as little as po.s.sible and skin ciuickly, squeez- 
ing lemon juice over them so that the fruit does not 
ilarken. Core from the blossom end. 

Meanwhile, melt apricot jam and jelly together; pass 
through a strainer and chill. When almo.st cold, spoon 
this glazing mixture over the pears on a platter. Chill 
again, reserving the excess of glaze. 

Grand final* 

Unmold rice on middle of serving platter. Take a thin 
slice olT one side of each glazed pear so fruit will lean 
against rice mound as in picture. Put more glaze on 
pears if needed. Surround the pears with any desired 
mixture of jams, slightly thinned and well flavored 
with liqueur. Decorate the dish a.s desired, with candie<l 
fruit, angelica, and swirls or points of whipped cream. 


Photograph Louise DaM-Wolfe 
Marbt* from Nieeolint liHporla 
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A problem in duplicate 


T he infinite varietv 0/ bridge is to a great extent 
enlivened by the infinite variety of arguments the 
game inspires, and the schools of thought are many. 
Yet, some players take a firm position against post- 
mortems on the ground that they are simply arguments 
which have a tendency to slow up the game, and which 
pound on the eardrums and produce a pain in the neck. 

Perhaps the most common sort of battle has to do 
with the comparison of rubber bridge with duplicate 
bridge scored at match points. This argument will final- 
ly be laid to rest only when it is at long last established 
which is the better flavor, chocolate or vanilla. However, 
the really pertinent fact is that the two forms of bridge 
are different, and to play both games well it is vital 
to know the points of difference. 

Here is a hand that involves one of the most impor- 
tant but least known of these points. 


Both sidrn vulnerable 
South dealer 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 N O TRUWP PASS 2» PASS 

PASS ~ 3» pass" 

3 NO TRUMP PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: heart 6 


N’orth was rather inconsistent, to put it mildly, when 
he used the twn-club convention to ask his partner to 
name a four-card (or longer) major suit if he could, and 
then, after South obliged, to give only a single raise to 
that major and, finally, to accept a three no-trump con- 
tract. Considering North's flat distribution, no trump 
was by no means unattractive at match-points (honors 
do not count at that game), but if North felt that way, 
then why did he dabble around with the two-club con- 
vention in the first place? 

West chose his natural opening lead, the fourth-high- 
est heart, and when declarer took East’s king with the 
ace, he had good reason to stop and ponder. South was 
an experienced match-point player; he knew that many 
of the North-South pairs would end up in a spade con- 
tract rather than in no trump, and that fact had con- 
siderable significance, as we shall see. 

Declarer tested the spades with two rounds, saw that 
they broke three-two, and promptly cashed the ace and 
king of diamonds! Great was the fall thereon —and South 
made four no trump. 

Wasn’t South simply shot with luck to drop the dia- 
mond queen as he did, when the percentages clearly 
called for a finesse in that suit? Yes and no. His play of 
the diamond suit was extremely well calculated under 
the circumstances. Let me repeat that it was a lead-pipe 
cinch that many of the North-South pairs would land 
at four spades, perhaps on the same approach as was 
u.sed at this table— more probably because other Souths 
might start off with one diamond, thus getting into a 
train of spade bidding. 

So, when this declarer found out that the spade suit 
broke — remember, I mentioned that fact though it 
seemed to have no importance at the time— he knew 
that every declarer in a spade game would automatically 
try for the diamond finesse, and if it succeeded they 
would get rid of a club from dummy and make five-odd. 
That was the crucial fact. At no trump the same success- 
ful diamond finesse would produce only four-odd, and 
it would not be very logical to play for an under-average 
match-point score. Tlie only chance to beat the pairs 
in spade contracts was by doing the opposite of what 
they would do— and hoping that heaven would protect 
a hard-working declarer. 

EXTRA TRICK 

At rubber bridge, the contract you’re in is your only 
consideration. At duplicate, you must try to figure out 
where the majority of pairs will land. end 
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HORSE RACING j William Leggett 

Some moments for Max 


Trainer Hirsch knew chill 
disaster but dug in again 


W HAT ADJK< TiVK for Max Hirsch. 

the man of the morning? Cagey, 
canny, cunning, cute? No, none of 
these. His once brisk walk is now but 
a shuffle and, at 78, he clings to tra- 
dition and ritual as few men do. In- 
estimable, incomparable, indescriba- 
ble? Those are the words for Max. 

Last Saturday he gave racing a 
half hour of tender .surprise and quiet 
joy. With that same skilled hand 
which had trained Middleground to 
beat Hill Prince, High Gun to beat 
Nashua, and Assault to beat about 
everyone, he won the 48rd Coaching 
Club American Oaks at Belmont with 
Resaca and then, almost as an aside, 
won the $44,900 Leonard Richards 
at Delaware Park with Waltz. 

Two weeks ago, however, instead 
of standing in a winner’s circle he was 
moving alone over the sandy paths 
of Belmont’s stable area after Sword 
Dancer had won the Belmont Stakes. 
He had experienced a horrid defeat 
when his Black Hills fell in the mud 
and was destroyed, Grooms and sta- 
bleboys looked from the shed rows 
and turned away, wanting to say 
something but not knowing how to 
say anything. He moved in his shuf- 
fle, kicking up little puffs of sand. 
“Dead,” he said. “My horse is dead. 
I had great hopes for him all spring 
as a runner, and Mr. Kleberg Ithe 
owner of King Ranchj and I both 
thought he would make an excellent 
sire. Now I'll have to walk by an 
empty stall every day and the mem- 
ories won’t be nice. But if you believe 
in racing, you have to dust yourself 
off and dig in again.” 

Four mornings later Max Hirsch 
was digging in to win the Oaks with 
the filly Resaca, who had been a 
maiden until but five weeks before 
the race. "Look,” he said, “I know 
I'm going to need a lot of luck to beat 
Quill luntil last Saturday the Eastern 


claimant to Silver Spoon’s filly cham- 
pionship I, she’s a hell of a mare. Boy,” 
he said to one of his grooms, “put the 
light on in her stall. There's Resaca. 
I can’t fault her. She stands beauti- 
fully and trains easily and she’s been 
coming along good. I’m going to take 
a try at the Oaks. Normally I’d have 
Eddie Arcaro on her, but after that 
horrible spill he took I’ve got to gel 
another boy.” Max Hirsch, a fellow 
with a good eye for young riders— he 
put Ira Hanford on Bold Venture and 
won the 193R Kentucky Derby anil 
put Bill Boland on Middleground in 
19.i0. and both remain the only ap- 
prentices ever to win the race— de- 
cided on Manuel Ycaza. 

Not loo far from Hirsch, Lucien 
Laurin was readying Quill for the 
Oaks. Quill, of course, hafl humbled 
her opposition in the Acorn and the 
Mother Goose earlier this spring and 
in a lifetime of 11 races had lost but 
three. “Quill," said Laurin, “is not 
the type of horse that works too fast 
in the morning. She saves herself for 
the afternoon.” 

On the afternoon of the Oaks every- 
one strained to gel a peek at Quill, 
the l-to-4 favorite in the betting. 
Max Hirsch in his tweeds moved into 
the walking ring and in the world of 
nylons and Orlons and rayons he was 
rather out of style for a summer day. 
He gave Ycaza his orders and went 
to watch the race. 

Addie Belle went to the front and 
Quill, who had been kept off the pace 
in all of her previous races, joined her. 
They went in a furious tandem, skip- 
ping the first six furlongs in 1:10L. 
In the next four furlongs, however, 
Ycaza moved. Resaca scooted past 
Quill on the far turn (the e.xact place 
where Hirsch had seen Black Hills 
tumble I and moved two lengths in 
front. But Quill came on again, and in 
the last 50 yards it seemed as if she 
might win. “Near the finish,” said 
Quill’s rider, Peejay Bailey, “she 
seemed to hang.” 

As Max Hirsch walked to the win- 
ner’s circle there was a twinkle in 


his eyes and an alacrity to his shuf- 
fle. “Fourth!” he said. “My fourth 
Oaks.” The grooms and the hot walk- 
ers: the Pinkertons and the players; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kleberg 
congratulated Max. 

He went back to his cottage and 
savored his Oaks victory and his win 
at Delaware with Waltz. “Max,” he 
said, “had himself a very nice day. 
He believes he shall have a drink and 
a steak and think about the future.” 


Eddie .\rcaro, who took that nasty 
spill in the recent Belmont Stakes, 
came out as a spectator on Coaching 
Club Day, and his winning smile re- 
assured millions of televiewers that he 
will be riding again soon. Asked about 
what caused the fatal accident to 
Black Hills, Eddie said one thing 
he knew was that the colt had not 
stepped in a hole. The horse could 
have crossed his legs and tripped, or 
slipped, or suffered a seizure, hut the 
best bet is that when Eddie tugged 
Black Hills to the right to stop him 
lugging into the raff, the sudden shift 
in weight of the l,0U0-pound animal 
put too much pressure on the right 
foreleg, causing the delicate structure 
to shatter. snd 


I 



line ahead of a tired, struggling Quill. 
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HORSE SHOWS / AHce Higgins 


The birds 


and beasts ivere there 


The Tulsa show might have been mistaken for the animal 
fair, but ostriches actually helped to make a good show better 


C AN AN ostrich find social accept- 
ance at a horse show? I wouldn’t 
have thouKht so. but last month in 
Tulsa I found I was wrong. Not 
only were there racing ostriches but 
racing camels as well, and they com- 
bined with some 500 horses and po- 
nies to make the Tulsa charity show 
one of the liveliest of the year. Its 
tempo was as fast-paced as the os- 
triches, and those birds really can 
travel— as the show's president, Ted 
Bodley, discovered. Bodleywasispilled 
from sulky to tanbark while driving 
a hot ostrich, but he was unhurt and 
undismayed. He likes a horse show to 
be lively. "Even I get sick and tired 
of looking at nothing hut horses for 
five days," Bodley said. "The spec- 
tators like a change." 

Responsible for this rather drastic 
change are the two women who man- 
age the event, Mrs. W. G. Lackey 
(called Katsie, a contraction of Kath- 
erine) and her a,ssistant, Mrs. Howard 
(Mary Lou i Funderburgh. One of 


their aims, in their own words, is to 
"lose the society-page stigma — a good 
horse show is good spor/.” 

Asa result, the atmosphere at Tulsa 
has the casual informality of a lUlh 
hole. The only top hats (indigenous 
to horse show presidents and com- 
mittee members at the East’s major 
indoor events) to be seen were in the 
three-gaited classes. Although both 
Katsie and Mary Lou have shown 
horses and both love horse shows, 
they agree that there is no way to 
guarantee spine-tingling competition 
in evenj class. Therefore, enter Gene 
Holler from California with his ani- 
mals — racing ostriches (well broke to 
harne.s.s) and racing camels (broke 
for anybody to ride). 

Katsie and Mary Lou need not 
have worried about entertaining the 
paying customers this year, Almost 
every class was well worth watching 
and every division was well filled ex- 
cept for the parade. Actually, the 
managing team (who have never had 



HAROLD PRICE OF BROWNSVILLE USES BROOM TO GUIDE HIS RACING OSTRICH 


a profit under $22,000 in the seven 
ytfsrs they have run the showi had 
more horses this year, and more peo- 
ple to see them, than ever before. 

.loan Robinson Hill and her pretty 
mare Precious Po.ssession were an eye- 
catching combination and proved it 
by winning both the ladie,s’ and the 
amateur stakes. Trainer Lee Roby 
rode Joan’s junior mare. Many Mem- 
ories, picking up a third champion- 
ship rosette for Joan to take to Hous- 
ton. When she got home she retired 
her four-time amateur world cham- 
pion mare. Beloved Belinda (see paye 
Gif). This mare was bred by Katsie 
Lackey, who raises .saddle and quar- 
ter horses when not running the horse 
show. Patricia McGee from Okla- 
homa City captured the Juvenile five- 
gaited classes with her Welcome Mis- 
tress besides winning the equitation 
championship for the third time and 
retiring the trophy. 

But in the "leg on the trophy” de- 
partment, The Lemon Drop Kid must 
have established some sort of new 
record. He won the Fine Harnesscham- 
pionship for the sixth year in a row. 
Now that memorial trophy— a hand- 
some silver punch bowl with eight 
matching cups on a tray — is different 
from most in that it will he offered 
foreightyears. Lemon has won itevery 
year since it has been offered — six. 
If all goes well, he'll be back next 
year to try for seven. Irene Zane, 
manager of Sunnyslope Farms, is sat- 
isfied right now. "Each year that you 
win the trophy,” she says, "you get 
to keep one of the cups. I’m glad 
Lemon didn’t stop at five— it’s nice 
to have an even half doaen.” 

.■Mthough Lemon continues to be in 
a class all by himself, the other fine 
harness events were of high quality, 
too. Jean McLean Davis’ homebred 
filly won the 3-year-old class easily, liv- 
ing right up to her name. So Wonder- 
ful. But it was the ladies' class that was 
the real sizzler. Mrs. Walter Duncan 
Jr. with The Cock Robin, Mrs. Stepha- 
nie Hudkinswith Henry VI II and Mrs. 
E. A. Lee with Elegance in Motion 
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Drive 10 to 15 yards 
further on the fly ! 

Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
...the astonishing DISTANCE DOT... new from core to cover! 



TWO LIVELY LADIES. KatslP I-HCkey ilffl) 
(if Tulsa anil Mary Lou F’underhurKh of 
Wichila, jointly .slaved the Tulsa show. 


turned in grimly competitive drives, 
moving Steward C..J. i.Iunel Cronan, 
who has seen many a fine harness 
class, to say that it was the best la- 
dies’ event he had ever witnes.sed. 
They finished in that order, witli Mrs. 
Duncan’.s pert gelding in the top spot. 

Meanwhile, back East at o.strich- 
less Devon. Pa., Mrs. Alan Robson 
:S1, Feb. 23 1 entered horses and 
ponies in six divisions and won Ifi 
blue ribbons, one championship and 
three reserve rosettes. Besides that, 
she rode L. E. Brauninger’s Arabian 
horse in two classes and won a first 
and a reserve. 

In the working hunter division, 
which had its usual horde of entries. 
Pass Christian’s Laurie Ratliff pro- 
duced a notable sequel. She guided 
her Little Sombrero judiciously over 
the fences to win the championship. 
Last year she did the same thing in 
an equally impressive field but with 
a different horse— her Cottage Den. 
At the Pin Oak show in Houston (the 
world’s richest > there wa.s a sequel, 
too. Last year Kathryn Means sold 
her flashy gelding King Lee to Judy 
Kaufmann for $20,000.05 after win- 
ning the amateur championship iSI, 
June 23, 1958i. This year King Lee 
was back but was being shown in the 
open classes instead of the amateur 
by Trainer Art Simmons. King Lee 
won the five-gaited championship, 
while Mrs. J. R. Sharp’s Afire, which 
had been the victor at Tulsa when 
the horses met there, was the reserve, 

In the three-gaited division Delight- 
ful Society, bought last fall at auction 
by Omaha’s Don Decker for $30,000. 
repeated her Tulsa victory, as did 
The Lemon Drop Kid. end 


The new DisTANCK nor leaves the 
club head like a ride shot, gives the 
sweetest, most satisfying "click” in 
golf. Most imfwriant. you’ll find your 
drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 In IS yards nearer the Rreen! 

Core, winding, cover, finish -every- 
thing’s nac and better! Never before 


have such exacting standards of golf 
ball manufacturing been so rigidly 
maintained. The result: the longest, 
truest, whitest golf ball in history! 

Look for the package with the words 
"NEW DISTANCE DOT" on the wrap- 
per. At pro shops only. Unconditionally 
guaranteed, of course! 


^AldiisiG 

sets the pace in sports 
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MOTOR SPORTS / Echi'dnl Behr 


A first first for Aston 


At Le Mans, a Texan helped 
bring Aston Martin its 
first win in this rugged race 


T hk Le Mans 24-l)our Grand Prix 
of Endurance, held this year be- 
fore nearly 300,000 spectators in 
hot, oppressive weather, proved once 
again that despite the engine-size 
Jimilations imposed after the 1955 
dLsaster it is still the most exciting a.s 
well as the most unpredictable auto- 
mobile race in the world. 

Following the 195') catastrophe in 
which 87 spectators were killed and 
more than 150 injured, the Automo- 
bile Club de rOuest was threatened 
w’ith a total ban on the race and kept 
it going only by spending $000,000 to 
make the course safer. They built a 
long concrete wall along the straight- 
away opposite the pits where the 
crash had occurred. They put up con- 
crete tiers to prevent crowds from be- 
ing jammed into small areas. They 
wi<lened the entire track alongside 
the pits, creating a new right-hand 


pUte, .so that oars could enter the pits 
in greater safety. Finally, they lim- 
ited the cubic capacity of the engines 
to three liters, and also decreed that 
cars .should he equipped with a sec- 
ond seat, a windscreen and wiper, a 
spare tire and tools. This year they 
added a rule requiring drivers to 
change every three hours. 

This year’s entries contained 11 
Ferraris (three of them work.s carsi, 
an A.ston Martin work.s team and 
four privately entered Jaguars under 
the firm's supervision. In the prerace 
trials the three works Ferraris proved 
to be the fastest cars on the track. 
Although the Astons were slower, 
they hoped to make up in reliability 
what they lacked in speed. 

The Jaguars were dogged with trou- 
ble all during the trials. The Lister 
Jaguars, in particular, suffered under 
the new fuel rules. With a maximum 
fuel load at the rear, they almost took 
to the air at maximum speed and had 
a dangerous front wheel wobble. In 
the smaller categories the most prom- 
ising were the works Porsches and 
British Lotus Elites. 




THE TEXAN-BRiTisH ALLIANCE formed by CarrolI Shelby und Brilfsher Roy 

Salvador! i.ri'y/'* ' produced the combination that brought the victory to Aston Martin- 


It was an exciting start. Stirling 
Moss, driving a works Aston Martin, 
was first away as the flag dropped, 
and he led for 17 laps, closely tailed 
by all three Ferraris, with the Astons 
and Jaguars lying well behind. Then 
France’s leading driver, Jean Behra, 
superbly driving a works Ferrari, 
crept up on Moss and overtook him 
on the 18th laj). For two hours Moss 
was satiilwiched in second place be- 
tween Ferrari No. 12 and Ferraris 14 
and 15. 'I'hen, as was almost inevita- 
ble with cars traveling nearly 125 
niph, some trouble started. The Beh- 
ra Ferrari was forced into the pits 
with headlight trouble. Then Ferrari 
15 dropped out with engine malaise 
Shortly before midnight Stirling 
Moss abandoned the race with valve 
difficulties. Meanwhile, the lead had 
been taken by works Ferrari N'o. 14. 
driven by last year’s winners — Bel- 
gian Olivier Gendebien and the U.S.’s 
I’hil Hill. Into second place crept the 
works Aston Xo. 5 driven by Britain’s 
Roy Salvadori and Texan Carroll 
Shelby, frying close behind were an- 
other works Aston and two Jaguars. 

By .3 a.m. all Jaguars were out with 
engine trouble. Ferrari 14 was still 
comfortably in the lead, and works 
Astons 5 and 6 were in second and 
third places. Thus they stayed all 
through the night and morning. By 
11 a.m. Sunday, the Ferrari still had 
a rhree-lap advantage over the As- 
tons and seemed a likely winner un- 
less it failed to hold up mechanically. 

By noon in the world’s most gruel- 
ing race, only 18 cars of the original 
53 remained in the running. Still, the 
casualty rate was small for Le Mans. 
Works Aston Xo. 7, with Brian Nay- 
lor at the wheel, skidded off the road 
when it hit an oil slick at dangerous 
White House Bend. Hours later two 
more cars left the road at the same 
point and crashed straight into the 
wrecked Aston. Britain’s Jim Rus- 
sel), who had been driving a Cooper, 
went to the hospital with burn.s an<l 
a broken leg. 

Bad luck caught up with the lead- 
ing Ferrari shortly after midday when 
its power gradually deteriorated into 
ineffectiveness and it had to retire. 
From then on it was the Aston Mar- 
tins' race, and they cruised easily 
into the first and second positions — 
the first time an A.ston had ever won 
at Le Mans. The winning Aston No 
5, driven by Salvadori and Shelby, 
had covered 234 laps, or roughly 
2,717 miles o\‘er the long, nerve- 
twanging 24 hours. end 
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FIELD TRAINING: PART II 

THE TRAILING 
HOUNDS 


by FRED HUYLER 
With VIRGINIA KRAFT 

Drawings by Burt Silverman 






Ever since Fred Huyler was 
given a beagle as a pet in 
IR86, hounds and hunting 
have been his career. As a 
young man he was hired to 
train hounds at Hamilton 
Farms in Gladstone, N.J. 
Since then, the number of 
dogs he has trained and 
held trials he has run can* 
not be counted. On the fol- 
lowing pages, Huyler shares 
the lessons of 70 years afield 
in teaching you how to 
train the trailing hounds. 


A fortnight ago Sports Illustrated intro- 
duced a four-part series onfield-training 
the sporting breeds with instructiori on 
how to train the flushing spaniels. Now, 
on the following pages, the lessons con- 
tinue with 071 explanation of the tech- 
yiiques of preparing trailing hoimds for 
the chase. The five dogs shown above 
are the most popular trailing hounds in 
America today; but in addition to these 
dogs, countless mixed strains are used 
for tracking. Most often, they follow rab- 
bits, but they also trail raccooyis, foxes, 
deer and sometimes even people. Re- 
gardless of quarry, all of the trailing 
hounds share one thing in common — on 
extraordinary ability to follow a ground 
trail by scent. They must be taught, 
nonethe'ess, to concentrate their supe- 
rior ability on a single scent and to fol- 
low it without interruption no matter 
what other scents may cross the trail. 
This is the basis of all koimd training, 
whether the dog be a basset after a rab- 
bit or a bloodhound helping rescue a lost 
child. The desire to hunt is a powerful 
instinct in all hounds, and if the trainer 
has patience even the most sluggish 
family pet can become a good trailer. 
In fact, you will probably find that your 
dog is a better co?npamon at home when 
he has learned to be a companioyi afield. 

TURN PAGE FOR HOUND TRAINING 


SPOHT8 ILUIKTRATED JllttC St. l9St 
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HOUND TRAINING co»/inued 



Schooling the bloodhound 

Teaching a bloodhound to follow a trail is informal, fun and the 
foundation of most traiUn^-hound training. Since a bloodhound 
is almost always used to track people, you will need the coopera- 
tion of a friend. You will al.so need a harness (made to order for 
$7.50) and a sturdy lead, both of which are necessary for all fu- 
ture tracking. To begin the training, have your friend walk olT 
a .short, easy trail, ending behind a bush or tree. Make it about 
150 yanls for a starter, and agree in advance on it.s course. When 
your friend is out of sight, lot the dog sniff an item of his clothing 
preferably a sock. Then have the dog .sniff the place on the 
ground where the trail begins. When a bloodhound puls his nose 
to the ground, the loo.se folds of skin around his head sag for- 
ward, forming a cup to trap scent. If you pull the skin on his neck 
forward (Icfl i, you will help him get a better sniff. Once he as.so- 
ciates the garment with the ground .scent, his natural instinct 
will be to follow the trail. Encourage him with your voice. If the 
dog wanders from the trail or loses interest in it, let him siiilf 
the clothing again. Keep a firm grip on the lead at all times and 
move at the dog’s pace so he doesn’t think you are pulling him 
back. When he comes to the end of the trail, the dog should leap 
up on his (luarry to indicate he has found the person he was track- 
ing. Most bloodhounds will do this naturally. If yours doesn’t, 
encourage him by having your frienil give him a tbibil as soon 
as the dog reaches him. Take the dog out as often as possible, 
each time increasing the length and difficulty of the trail. And 
be patient with his mistakes. The average bloodhound need.s at 
least .six months of regular training to follow a trail without error. 


nioodhoHDd yels the scent by 
snijfiufi l■U)lhilty of his quarry. 





‘/rjii ' ■ 


flonud associnles scent of 
clathiuy with ground trail. 


8POIIT3 ILI.ItSTSATBO Junr2f,l95f 





Day j«mps up on quarrt/ to 


shoiv po»ilive identificalion. 


FOR MORE HOUND TRAINING. TURN PAGE 


SPORTS ll.l.VSTKATKI> Junr St, ItSf 
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HOUND TRAINING continued 




Teaching the game hounds 

Like the bloodhound, the other trailini; hounds — beat^les, bas- 
sets, dachshunds and coonhounds must learn to concentrate 
on a single track before they are ready to go on a real hunt. 
And since these other breeds are small game hunters, a game 
trail instead of a human trail is used in training them. For this 
early training, it will be much easier for both you and the dog 
if you make an artificial trail, which you do by .saturating a 
bag of sawdu.st with commercial game scent ($3 i and drag- 
ging it about 100 yards, Then, with the dog on lead, take him 
to the place where the trail starts. When he locales the scent, 
encourat’e him to foUow it and correct him if he »'anders. At 
the end of the trail, reward him with praise and a tidbit. When 
he has learned to follow an easy trail, remove the lead and drag 
the .scent through brush and briers so he gets used to more diffi- 
cult routes. Spend at lea-st two monthson this .stage of training. 


Let dog set the pace as he 
follows scent along ItqU. 


Make artificial game trail 
by dragging bag of scent. 


Take dog on lead to place 
wherearlificiallrail begins. 


First encounter with game 



As soon as the dog can follow an artificial trail, he is 
ready for live game. At this stage the type of game — 
regardle.ss of what the dog will eventually hunt— is 
not important a.s long as it leaves a simple, obvious 
trail. A rabbit from a pet shop is easy to care for and 
slow enough for a young dog to keep up with. This 
training .should take place in an enclosed area so both 
the game and the dog arc under control. Let the dog 
sniff the rabbit while a friend hold.s it, Then lake the 
dog out of sight and release the rabbit. Unleash the 
dog and encourage him to find and follow the rabbit’s 
trail. An older dog can help in this training by leading 
the way. In any case, stay close behind so you can sep- 
arate dogs and rabbit if necessary. Take the dog out 
with the rabbit for about a week and keep the ses- 
sions short so the dog will not lose his enthusiasm. 


Dog sniffs rabbit to become 
acquainted with the scent. 


liabbit is released and 
dog sets out on chase. 
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First time in the field 



The mosi challenging phase of hound training occurs when you 
go afield afier wild game. Now the trail may lead anywhere; 
it may be old or it may not exist at all. But the mea.sure of a 
good trailing hound is experience, and the only way he will 
gain it is by hunting as often as possible. Again, an older dog 
can be of help tiuring these .sessions becau.se the young dog 
will follow him and learn by imitation. Whether you take 
the dog afield alone or with another dog. however, always 
take him on lead so that he knows you are the boss. When 
you reach the hunting area, release the dog and encourage 
him to start hunting by talking to him as you walk through 
the wo«>ds. Many people find the chase it.self so enjoyable 
that they never shoot over their trailing hounds. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good idea to acquaint your dog with gunfire so 
that he will not be frightened by it. You can do this hy carry- 
ing along a shotgun (a .410 is better than a larger gauge at 
first becau.se it makes less noise i and firing it from time to 
time when the dog is actually on a trail and at least 50 yards 
from you. In areas where game is scarce or cover is den.se, 
beat the bushes with a stick as you walk along. Uabbits 
and other small game often sit tight at the approach of dan- 
ger and can .sometimes be routed out of hiding hy such ac- 
tion. And always be on the alert for signs of game. You may 
.see an animal take off before the dog is able to .scent it. If 
you do, call him back to you and help him locate the trail. 



lifiil hutihea irilh a Mick 
lo drive out hidden game. 


Try to keep close lo dog 
and use liijht-guuge gun. 


FOR MORE HOUND TRAINING, TURN PAGE 


I.I'.STKATED June it. /95J 
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HOUND THAINING 




Young dog takes had from 
older dog ht folhneiug trail. 


Running a fresh trail 


Whi-n yciu li)r;ttc a fresh game trail, the pup will prol)al)l.v Ixiunii 
uIT on the scent, particularly if then- is an older (log alony. If he 
<loes noi. start him on the trail by pointing out the wa.\ You 
will kn<)w he is on scent when you hear the deep-throated bay- 
ing thill all game hounds instinctively sound when they hit a 
fn-sh track. This is the climax <if the chase and the reward for 
the many hours <if training, For whether you hunt with a gun 
or for the chase ahme, the musical cry of a iruckiT closing in 
on his quarry is one of the most exciting sound.s in the field, 



Trainer shoirs dog pitiee 
where game trail Iwjiiis. 


THE RETRIEVERS 

In the July IS issnie James Cowie of 
Commnek, N.Y. draws upon a life- 
time of waterfowl shooting and gun 
dog training to tell you how to train 
the retrieving breeds for the field. 


Dogs leave the field on 
lead at end of dog's hunt. 
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the nicest things happen to people who carry 



FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and spendable anywhere. 
Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. The cost is only Sl.OO for $100 worth. 
Ask for First National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

MemD»f Fedvrsi Ofliwsil iniuranct Co>po>alion 
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37 MEN 

from luujr 

inlu the lead, passing Kd Moran on 
the way. Coming out of tlie last turn, 
Grelle kicked strongly and Burleson, 
moving out to get running room, 
kicked, too. His long, still-steady and 
controlled stritle carried him by Grelle 
easily, and he was 10 yards in front 
and pulling away at the finish. 

“I just wanted to sta.v with Jim,” 
he said later. “I was real surprised 
when I went by him in the stretch.” 
Grelle, utterly exhausted, wasn’t. “I 
knew he was ready to go under -i :(i4.” 
he said. "1 feel bad. I know I’ve been 
in a race.” 

Max Truex, the jaunty little dis- 
tance runner from USC, won n hand- 
some victory in the lU.OOO meters, 
then came back for third in the 5,000 
meters. In the longer race, he pit- 
patted along happily behind Al Law- 
rence for some minutes, sometimes 
pulling up on Lawrence's shoulder, 
then dropping a step or two back, but 
always clo.se enough so that he could 
hear Lawrence breathing. Then, as 
the gun sounded for the final lap, he 
pulled around Lawrence on the curve, 
lied away from him on the back- 
stretch and won by 50 or 80 yards. 
The next day, in the 5,000 meters, he 


stayed well back in the pack through 
the early part of the race, slipping liy 
an occasional runner on the pole and 
apparently marking his time. Then, 
as the race drew near its close, and 
Bill Dellinger, the eventual winner, 
began to draw away, Truex was 
.slowed mumenlurily as Miles Eisen- 
man, running in front of him, began 
to falter. By the time Max had ma- 
neuvered around Eisenman, he had 
lost precious yards to Dellinger and 
I..ew Steiglitz, the tall, strong Navy 
entry. By now the leaders were bend- 
ing into the first turn of the last laj). 

“I couUhi’l make up my mind to 
start my kick then.” the cocky little 
Truex said later. “If I had, I might 
have caught them.” He <lidn’t begin 
to kick until the back straightaway, 
however, and by then Dellinger, a 
picture runner with a fluid stride and 
immense assurance, was kicking him- 
self, pulling away from Steiglitz and 
Truex. Max made the effort anyway, 
but he could only close the gap a little 
and finished well back in third. It was 
an extraordinarily courageous race by 
Truex, who was sapped by the long 
run of the day before. 

A handsome young Irishman from 
Manhattan parlayed courage and a 
fine tactical sense to victory in the 
800-meter run, one of the finest races 


of the meet. Tom Murphy is a thick- 
legged, hea%y-chested runner whose 
build precludes any hint of grace in 
his running style: watching him, you 
get a feeling of immense power but 
none of the silky smoothness of a 
runner like, say, Dellinger. In the 800 
meters. Murphy was worried about 
Jerome Walters, a slender, feathery- 
light runner from California. 

“DfT the trials. I knew tie was the 
only one who had a real lift at the 
end,” Murphy sai<l. "I decided to 
stay with him and try to outkick 
him.” 

PLANNED ATTACK 

Murphy followed his plan perfect- 
ly. He and Walters ran well off the 
whistling early pace set by Stanford’s 
Ernie Cunliffe which resulted in a 
50.8 first (juarter. ("P>tue has to try 
to run the kick out of the others,” 
Payton Jordan, his coach, explained. 
“He doesn’t have the essentia! speed 
to win kicking himself.” i Murphy, 
pounding along relentlessly, moved 
by Cunliffe at the beginning of the 
last turn, with Walters dogging his 
steps. Walters, who has a strong fin- 
ishing burst, made his run at Murphy 
as they hit the turn, and Murphy 
stood him off. Then Walters tried 
again as they straightened into the 



RAY NORTON. San Jose State’s fine .sprinter, muscles through won the lOO-meter dash, was nametl the out.standing individu- 
lape to win AAU 200-meter dash by full stride. Norton, who also al competitor in the national championship meet at Boulder. 
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home stretch and the big Irishman 
met that challenge, too, and turned it 
back as he pulled away in the final, 
agonizing sprint for the finish line. 
He was sick for half an hour after 
the race. 

*'I knew it was now or never when 
he came at me the second time.” 
Murphy said, when he had recovered. 
‘‘I just thought about keeping my 
head down and running. I’ve got a 
tendency to throw my head back and 
it slows me down so I just thought 
about that. I can hold on longer with 
my head down.” 

Murphy’s victory and hi.s very 
good time — 1:47.9— are significant be- 
cause the 800-meter run, since the re- 
tirement of Tom Courtney and Arnie 
Sowell, appeared to be one of the 
weakest spots on the U.S. team. Now, 
with Murphy and Walters, it looks 
strong. 

A combination of youth and experi- 
ence makes the 400-meter run one of 
the strongest events for the U.S. Kd- 
die Southern, the stylish, introspec- 
tive runner from Texas, won this 
event easily, looking better than he 
has at any lime this year. He judged 
his pace perfectly, making up ground 
on the field on both of the very tight 
turns on the Folsom Field track and 
coming down the home stretch under 
control and running easily. He runs 
the curves as well as anyone ever has. 
Dave Mills, the youngster from Ohio 
who has made the mistake most in- 
experienced runners make of flying 
through the first half of the race, held 
back too far this time. His wonder- 
ful last burst brought him up to sec- 
ond but left him well behind South- 
ern. When he adjusts his tempo. Mills 
should be among the world’s finest 
quarter-milers. 

Hayes Jones, Eastern Michigan’s 
superb hurdler, had trouble with tem- 
po, too. He spent too much time in 
the air over the hurdles. Jones lost by 
an eyelash to Lee Calhoun in the 110- 
meter high hurdles, then lost by the 
same margin to Charley Tidwell in 
the 200-meter lows. Tidwell, a master 
at the difficult art of taking hurdles 
while running a curve, picked up con- 
siderable ground on Jones on the tight 
curve of this track and held off his 
rival down the long straight. Warren 
Cawley, a high school boy from Michi- 
gan, performed a nearly incredible 
feat which was overlooked in the gen- 
eral excitement. Cawley, a black- 
haired, loose-limbed youngster, com- 
peting against the world’s best hur- 


dlers, placed among the point scores 
in all three hurdle events, with third 
in the 20()-fneter lows, fifth in the 
110-meter highs and sixth in the de- 
manding 400-meter hurdles. 

The field events followed form al- 
most monotonously. Parry O’Brien, 
who can invest the shotput with all 
the drama of a western serial, posed, 
fidgeted, concentrated flamboyantly 
and then won his event. Al Oerter, 
the Olympic champion in the discus 
throw, won that. Mel Schwarz, who 
had never officially cleared 15 feet in 
the pole vault, did so in this meet and 
then went on to make 15 feet 3 inches, 
too, but he was only one of four men 
who did it. The winner, on the basis 
of fewer mis.ses at 15 feet, was Don 
Bragg. 

As everyone expected, Harold Con- 
nolly won the hammer throw ; as any- 
one who thought about it expected. 
Bob Backus won the 56-pound weight 
throw. Charles Dumas, the American 
record holder, took the high jump 
almost casually, and Greg Bell the 
broad jump. Ernie Shelby, who com- 
peted in three events in the NCAA 
meet a week earlier, was off form for 
this event. 

The steeplechase, a diabolical event 
which includes a water jump, was 
won handily by Phil Coleman, the 
American record holder, but the ex- 
citement in it was provided by the 
unfortunate Ike Matza. .Attempting 
the first water jump, he tripped over 
the hurdle, somersaulted through the 
air to land on his back in the water. 
He lost his glasses in the foot-deep, 
murky water and spent a frantic min- 
ute scrabbling for them while the field 
wheeled around the track and ap- 
proached the jump a second time. He 
retrieved the glasses just in time to 
avoid being trampled. The decathlon 
competitors (the injured Rafer John- 
son has been invited to join the Phila- 
delphia squad without the need to 
qualify) will be added to the 37 men 
already qualified. 

All in all, by the time the meet 
was over, the .American athletes had 
proved again that they are the best 
in the world. Of the 35 men chosen 
for the Russian meet, 15 were re- 
cruited from the surprisingly strong 
West Coast entries. The others hailed 
from the rest of the country. They 
will be back together again in July, 
when they meet the Russians. Last 
year the U.S. men won the first meet: 
they should, more easily, win the 
second. enp 


20-KILOMETER WALK 



RUDOLPH HALUZA, winner: uscs a quick, 
fast stride to develop good spee<l: freo 
TiMcoE: has long, smooth, ea-sy pace. 


400-METER RELAY 



RAY NORTON, BOBBY POYNTEft. VANCE 
ROBINSON are certain members, kayes 
JONES a probable fourth in a sprint- 
relay team which should win much as 
it pleases against the Rus.sian <iuartet. 


1,600-METER RELAY 



EOOIE SOUTHERN. DAVE MILLS team 
with GLENN DAVIS, JACK YERMAN tO 

make the U.S. overwhelming favorite in 
this relay. The team has not been offi- 
cially de.signated but this is likely choice. 
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THE RETURN 

OF THE PEACEMAKERS 


The famous old Colt revolver should have died quietly 50 years 
ago, but today it is making more noise than ever as a gaudy TV 
gun and a dependable companion piece of American sportsmen 


by COLES PHINIZY 


I N the living rooms of America, 
day and night, over every televi- 
sion channel, the six-shooters of the 
Old West speak up for law and order. 
There are experts of show business 
who say the peak is at hand and that 
the western shows eventually will pass 
and become, like the Brontosaurus 
and the St. Uouis Browns, merely an 
interesting part of the record. There 
is no certain sign of the passing yet. 
The television westerns may not be 
art, but they are doing quite a job of 
selling cigarettes and supergasoline, 
fast-acting potions and greaseless lo- 
tions, hair oil and wrapping foil and 
Sugarcoated Corn Pops. The opening 
and settling of the West is now allied 
intimately with the opening of sinuses 
and the settling of stomachs. The 
alliance, though a strange one, is at 
the moment unbeatable. 

While selling all manner of new' 
goods, unintentionally the westerns 
have also been promoting one very 
old, simple and sound item: the six- 
shooter that was invented 129 years 
ago by a 16-year-old Connecticut boy 
named Sam Colt. Although seldom 
used as television now uses them, Sam 
Colt’s revolvers were the companion 
pieces of the men who won the West. 
When the Colt designers first put out 
a good metal-cartridge gun in 1873, 
the new model retained virtually all 
the sound mechanics Sam Colt bad 
perfected for percussion guns before 
he died in 1862. The 1873 model was 
officially known as Colt's New Model 
Army Metallic Cartridge Revolving 
Pistol, a name that was correct but 
about a mile too long and a trifle 
slufTy for such a bumptious gun. 
Among Colt agents and the West- 


erners the gun became known simply 
as the Colt .45, the Single Action 
Army, the Hog Leg, the Plow Handle, 
the Thumb Buster, the Equalizer and, 
most famously, as the Peacemaker. 
During the heavy traffic west in the 
1880s, Colt’s company turned out an 
average of 8,000 Peacemakers a year. 
A half century later, in the 193()s, 
they averaged 330 a year and stopped 
production in 1940. Today Colt and 
three other companies now making 
guns along Peacemaker lines are sell- 
ing 150,000 a year. Television has 
helped tnis surprising revival, but 
there is a more important reason: the 
quality of the Peacemaker and its 
modern rivals. 

The Peacemaker was the most ef- 
fective gun of its day. It is still safer 
than most and as durable as any. 
Except for one rod, one pin and a 
dozen screws, the fir.st Peacemaker 
made in 1873 is identical to those 
that were sent abroati in 1941 to serve 
in the Battle of Britain and identical 
to those moving on the Colt assembly 
line today. Through its w'hole life, by 
being simple, the Peacemaker defied 
obsolescence. The year it was born 
there were already rival guns featur- 
ing such advantages as double action 
and multiple ejection, but in com- 
parative field trials the I’eacemaker 
hit harder and truer and la.sted long- 
er. In 1873 the Colt designers only 
wanted their baby to be the best 
single-action revolver ever. Today, 
though perhaps a bit hoarse from 
barking so much on television, baby 
is doing just fine. 

All three of the modern guns that 
are belching smoke across the oppo- 
site page have the look of old Colts, 


but only the uppermost one, the .22 
Frontier Scout, actually is a Colt. 
The middle gun is the .22 Double- 
Nine made by High Standard, and 
the gun below it is the .22 “Single- 
Six” made by Sturm, Ruger & Com- 
pany. When anyone imitated the Colt 
100 years ago, in no time Colt’s law- 
yers w'ere upon the imitator like a 
pack of trained ferrets. For all that, 
if he were around now, Sam Colt 
would find something that pleased 
him in the modern Colt and its two 
counterparts. 

If he took the modern Frontier 
Scout in hand, except for differences 
enforced by improved ammunition 
and some minor changes, Sam Colt 
would recognize his own work. In the 
Frontier Scout, the cylinder move- 
ment, the lockwork — the mechani- 
cal heart of any good gun — the grips, 
straps and frame are essentially like 
those of the Colts used by Zachary 
Taylor in Mexico, Robert E. Lee in 
Virginia and George Patton in France. 
The Frontier Scout is smaller than 
the Peacemaker, being designed on a 
seven-eighths scale as a safe and dura- 
ble gun for the plinker, casual target 
man an<l the woodsman. 

.As a businessman whose patents 
are now impotent, Colt might rage 
at the sight of the rival Ruger "Single- 
Six." As an inventor he would be flat- 
tered. None of the Ruger parts is in- 
terchangeable with those of Colts; 
still, it is enough like a Colt to be a 
Colt. It retains the clean and simple 
mechanics tliat Sam Colt championed 
over 100 years ago. Considering the 
slow locktime inherent in all such 
single actions, the “Single-Six” is a 
surprisingly good target gun. It is a 
near-perfect field gun for a compe- 
conlinucd 


BELCHING SMOKE OH the opposite page 
are three of the modern revolvers pat- 
terned afterthe famous Colt I’eacemaker: 
(/rom lop to bottom) the Colt .22 Fron- 
tier Scout, the High Standard .22 Dou- 
hie-Nine and the Ruger .22 "Single-Six.” 
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IN GOLD NOTES 


THE PEACEMAKERS ro»</»ue(/ 

tent man, and like the old Colts, be- 
cause of its weight, shape and bal- 
ance, in an almost mystical way it 
seems to steady the novice hand. 

Sam Coll was as good a salesman 
and showman as inventor. The rival 
.22 Double-Xine by High Standard 
would have appealed to his whole 
genius. At a fast glance the Double- 
Nine .seems to be a straight-line de- 
scendant of the Peacemaker. Func- 
tionally, it is at best a distant cousin, 
for it hides some fancier features be- 
hind the old western lines. The Dou- 
ble-Nine is capable of single or dou- 
ble action. The ejector rod that would 
seem to operate, Colt-stylo, through 
a loading gate, actually works back- 
ward, allowing the cylinder to swing 
out so all chambers can be 
cleared simultaneously. 

A.s often happens to multi- 
genius men, Colt is remem- 
bered only for part of what he 
was. In all the gunfire his tal- 
ents as a showman and sales- 
man have been fairly well lost. 
Sale.sman Sam differed from 
the more odious hucksters of 
his own and of this day: he had 
a conscience. When his gun 
was first developed and less 
than perfect, he never claimed 
it was a supergun but only a 
better gun. When it was per- 
fect. he pulled out all stops. 

Colt had only spotty school- 
ing (he fled Amherst Academy 
after .starting a fire with his 
tomfool explosives) and was a 
punk speller, often getting the 
wrong number of tn and r/s in 
the middle of his words. But he could 
use words the way his guns used lead. 
He gave his revolver a soul and almost 
the power to talk. In his ad-s Colt 
never damned his competitors by 
name, but he left the impression that 
most rival guns had been designed by 
Neanderthals. A pre-Civil War ad 
spoke thus of Colt Revolving Breech 
Firearms: Treat Iheni well and they 
u'ill treat your eneinicis badly .... 
They do not endanger your eyeaighl 
and brain an do the arinn with patent 
primers, which Jlij like shells into 
many pieces. They do not stick fast, 
refusing to open or shut without the 
aid of an axe when heated, as do guns 
that open like mola.sses gates or nut 
crackers. They teare no burning paper 
in the barrel to blow the next car- 
tridge into your face as do guns which 
open from behind. . . . If you buy a 


Colt’s rijie or pistol, you feel certain 
that you hare one true friend, with 
six hearts in its body, and who ran 
always be relied on. 

Psychiatrists have analyzed the re- 
newed interest in the Old We.st ami 
western guns as e.seapism. There is 
doubtless some truth there. One psy- 
chiatrist, pre.ssing to the limit, has 
declared that the western guns are sex 
symbols. Analysts in the past have 
said the same of baseball bats and 
fishing rods, and the whole country 
will be reduced to couch level shortly 
when some omniscient analyst notices 
that the MacGregor Company is sell- 
ing 14 different .sex symbols to Amer- 
ican golfers. On the western shows 
today, the heroes twirl their Peace- 
makers like batons and all of them 
can hit a playing card at 50 yards. 


This cheap use of the Peacemakers is 
no doubt helping to sell western guns 
and false notions about them to many 
people who have not handled gun.s 
much. The Peacemaker can hit a 
playing card at 50 yards; it can also 
hit grandmother if the slug ricochets 
off a radiator pipe. 

The strangest notion of the Old 
West that flourishes now is the fast 
draw. The fast draw had limited u.se 
in the West as it still does in law 
enforcement. On television it has be- 
come the key to success, the mark of 
a man, the peg to hang the plot on, 
the be-all and end-all of shooting. Be- 
fore his death, thinking back on the 
lively days, Wyatt Earp, who helped 
clean up— and moss up— several fa- 
mous western towns, rated the fast 
draw as a lesser gift. Recently Colonel 
Charles Askins, an expert in all phases 


of handgunning, observed that of the 
many old holsters he had examined 
in authentic collections he found none 
shallow and shaped right for the fa.st 
draw. They were designed more like 
Christmas stockings, to hold the gun. 
With the burgeoning of clubs devoted 
to the sport, the National Rifle A.sso- 
ciation reports an increase in acci- 
dents attril)Utable to the fast draw. 
Even the wax slug propelled by a 
proper light load, as used by sensible 
fast-draw clubs, can put out an eye. 
The sport is ha.sed somewhat on the 
foolish notions of television. It should 
not be hung for that, hut it may hang 
it.self if it keeps making mistakes. 

Sam C oil’s Peacemaker is virtually 
a national .symbol. The only objec- 
tion an all-round gun fancier might 
have is that the glorification of the 
Peacemaker has come at the 
expense of the Winchesters 
that also served the West. On 
the thrillers the Winchester 
carbine has been consigned to 
the swarming Indians and the 
l)admen, who ofttimes can be 
seen handling it like a garden 
rake. At 25 yards or 100 yards, 
no matter the range, the Win- 
chester usually loses to the 
Peacemaker. Recently, mar- 
veling at the swath Peace- 
makers are now cutting on the 
air, Foster Sturtevant, chief 
products engineer of Colt, ob- 
served, "W'e have always felt 
it was a very good gun, but we 
never claimed it could hit at 
400 yards when fired out the 
window of a bouncing stage- 
coach.” 

The Colt Peacemaker, like 
Paul Bunyan, is loo big now ever 
to i)e cut down to size. Without re- 
loading, the television heroes toda.v 
can gel up to a dozen .shots from 
the six-shooters, and from the back 
of a galloping horse almost every 
hero can score at least one hit out 
of five. On Rawhide, a weekly west- 
ern that has a good flavor of the 
cattle drives, several months ago the 
trail boss, Eric Fleming, anti his 
Peacemaker won as u.sua! over the 
hostile Winchester. The episode takes 
place on the Sedalia Trail in 1868, 
five years before the Peacemaker was 
born. On other TV shows less dedi- 
cated to historical fact, Peacemakers 
are now playing an active part in the 
Civil W'ar. It is all in all a remarkable 
item, this Peacemaker that shoots so 
well before birth and so long after 
it should have died. emo 
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RECENT IMITATOR, the Kas-p<>were<l Hahn 18-.shot HB 
revolver (shown below an original Colt .45 Pearemak- 
er in picturei offer.'; target accuracy up lo 20 feet. 
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strange Sounds 
in the 
Wilderness 


Even the most familiar noises 
can become eerie out of doors 

E ven to the most seasoned oul- 
doorsman there are sounds in the 
wilderness that are weinl, often mys- 
terious and frequently unexplaina- 
ble. Most of the time, however, they 
are as reas.suring and comforting to 
him as the warm fire glowing from 
his open fireplace. The common loon, 
for example, can frighten the wits 
from strangers to the woods with its 
maniacal laughter or long sorrowful 
call. But its cry also .symholixcs the 
wilderness and form.s t he very essence 
of the woodsman's long dream of the 
coming of spring. Loons, he know.s, 
are the last to leave the wild lakes in 
the fall, and they show up in spring 
almost simultaneously with open wa- 
ter. The calls are heard at any time 
of day or night, and it is the loon that 
often breaks the lull to announce an 
approaching storm. 

Whining and moaning noises, gen- 
erally at night, can most often be 
. attributed to coons or porcupines. 
Young coons fight and play among 
them.<}elve.s and are punished by their 
parents for infractions of local house 
rules, with a fine collection of out- 
cries invariably resulting. 

Snuffling and grunting could l)e a 
bear. Heavy footfalls and the crash 
of an upset or flung garbage pail are 
corroborative evidence. They say a 
bobcat screams, and oldtimers have 
sworn to it. It is written that a moun- 
tain lion really does and that at cer- 
tain times of the year a bear wih 
squeal like a pig. I have not person- 
ally identified any of these wiidernes.s 
sounds: and I would have to .see the 
bobcat in the act of screaming before 
I would believe it wasn’t an owl. 

A fox barking can make you pret- 
ty nervou.s the first time you hear it. 
So can a deer blowing. And it is true 
that a fox and a deer sound similar. 
The deer blowing makes a very sliarp 
and forceful It is e.xplosive 


an<l alarming — but the deer is the 
one who i.s alarmed. The irlu'w! is 
made by the deer expelling air from 
its nostrils preparatory to drawing in 
fresh air— in which it will clarify the 
scent of approaching danger. 

The nearer sounds, the tiny sounds, 
are confusing, especially at night 
when anxieties are intensificfl. The 
sound of footsteps that you might 
think are coming from the back of 
the woods isn’t after all. It is four 
feel from your ear, and it is a mouse 
prowling through the dead leaves 
along the outside cabin wall. 

SOME SUOOEN (NVAOEAS 

In the dawn hours, I have been 
alerted by the doings of strange in- 
vaders on the cabin roof. These in- 
vaders are certain to be robins and 
red s(iuirrels— a signal that it is time 
to light the fire in the cabin stove. 
But if I doze again. I might awake to 
hear the little wind of morning — and 
with it a low groaning and creaking 
down by the lakes. There is a thump- 
ing, as of heavy bodies. 'I'he waves 
are moving the driftwood on shore, 
and it rubs and bumps against the 
rocks and against itself. On a windy 
night in high water, driftwood can 
sing a mighty dirge. 

The shrieking wliistle of an osprey, 
the steam explosion in a wet log on 
the fire, a thou-sand mosquitoes dron- 
ing outside the window screen, the 
sliarp slap of a lieaver’s tail on the 
lake, the ghoulish squawk of a raven, 
the guttural thumping noise from 
the throat of the heron— called thun- 
der pumper — all contribute to the 
stranger’s apprehension till he has 
them fileil and classified in his an- 
guished ears. Then he loves them, as 
I now do, and he waits for them. 

Long .lim Hendryx, an atlcenture 
writer of the ';10s, tells the story of 
camping on a river bank with my 
friend. Frank Ileck. A whippoorwill, 
cousin to the nighthawk, landed in a 
tree not far from their tent and started 
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HOLLYWOOD PARK 

The beiiutiful trjik 
of the lakes and flo u ers 

invites you to its 20th season of 
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I j port brings out the best in 
people. It creates its o\in de- 
mands andchallenges- — its own 
rare atmosphere and mood. 
Sport is a world where body 
and soul respond naturally to 
the lure of new, undiscovered 
things, where memory easily 
recalls old, familiar friends, 
where imagination conjures up 
new and exciting horizons. 

SPOR TS ILLUSTRATED 

Xaiianii/ It tl'etkiy 


STRANGE SOUNDS covtiiiunl 

sounding off; “ir/r/yi-poor-will, ivhip- 
poor-will, (/•////j-poor-will. . . 

Frank described tht* sound asi “un- 
ceasing incpssunce,'' and the bird kept 
it up for two solid hours until the 
campers were Via\I out ol their wits. 
Then, suddenly, the bird cried “irhip- 
poor-” and stopped dead right there. 
The last syllable never came. The 
effect was more devastating on the 
men's nerves than the cacophony 
that had preceded it. 

I know an oldtimer who awoke in 
his cabin one night and heard some- 
one under his bunk. The sound was 
unmistakable. The stranger under 
the hunk was wounded unto death 
and uttering groans. There was a bad 
moment while the oldtimer investi- 
gated. But the dying man turned 
out to be his hound dog who had 
crept under the bunk, gone to sleep 
and was having a bad dream. Some 
explanations are that simple. 

The weirdest sound I ever heard 
in the wilderness was the ringing of 
a telephone. As always, I w'as looking 
forward to getting back to my cabin 
deep in the northern woods and had 
written to A1 Foster, my nearest and 
only neighbor: “Only 166 da.vs to 
the first loon call, and wood smoke 
from the chimney.” 

One day, about a week after I had 
got back to my cabin, 1 was splitting 
cedar for kindling when I was sud- 
denly stunned by the ringing of a 
telephone bell. And the nearest tele- 
phone was — and is — 29 miles away. 
A1 Foster said I rose four feet off the 
ground. Al had hid under the cabin 
porch with an old doorbell he’d hooked 
up to some dry cell batteries. He ha<l 
been planning the gag for months. 



In the wind-moaning darkness, 
tree limbs rubbing on the cabin roof 
or against other tree limbs can pro- 
duce some somber and distressing 
noises. But a big sound, one of lonely 
power and violence. Is that of a huge 
tree falling on a silent, windless night. 
'I'he strEfSses and strains, the laws ol 
gravity and decay, have finally taken 
their toll. The big tree goes down, 
crashing the limbs of smaller trees, 
rending and tearing, its great weight 
making a climactic thunder a.s it 
smites the earth that grew it. 

SURPRISES STILL 

Through the years I liave learned 
to identify most of the weird or .star- 
tling noises I hear in the wilderness 
surrounding my cabin. But now and 
then one fools me completely, as in 
the case of the loud, metallic bang 
which occurred one night. It sounded 
like someone hitting an iron washtub 
with a crowbar, and it happened 
twice within a very few minutes. 

Our wa.shtub was under cover. So 
was our crowbar. 

“It’s the gasoline drum, contract- 
ing in the cool air," I said. 

“No,” said my wife. “We took the 
gas drum to town last trip.” 

The sound remained a mystery 
that haunted us for days. But like 
most strange noises in the forest. Its 
origin was harmless — at least to man. 
It seems that my friend Al had left 
one of his Grumman canoes a hun- 
dred yards down the lake shore from 
our cabin. In the night, a couple of 
dea<l limbs from a rotting beech tree 
had broken and conked the alumi- 
num hull. Even to us old hands in the 
woods the hangs proved a little too 
eerie for comfort. 

— ED.MfNi) Wakk Smith 
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19 role The readers take over 


OLYMPICS: WISDOM AND NAIVETE 

Sirs: 

Mr, Brundage’s reply to his critics that 
"the Olympic Committee recognizes only 
sportsorganizationsand not governments" 
a Cloud above PoUlic!>, SI, 
June 15l is an admirable working propo- 
sition for the Olympic organixaiion. Too 
bad that Mr. Brundage and his fellow 
committeemen appear to have abaniloned 
it completely. 

At the lime of the Melbourne Games 
both the Republic of China (the Nation- 
alists on Formosa) am! the Pcople’.s Re- 
public of China (the Peking government 
on the mainland) had an international 
sports organization. Both were invited to 
the 1956 games by the Olympic Commit- 
tee; the Republic of China accepted, the 
I'eople’s Republic withdrew. That was 
their privilege: Switzerland and Holland 
at one lime also withdrew their delega- 
tions in protest over the Hungarian mas- 
.sacres. The point is, however, that both 
Chine.se international sport.s organizations 
were asked. 

Now what has happened? In effect, the 
International Olympic Committee ha.s 
said to the Republic of China, "If you 
change your name to conform with the 
political realities an we nee them we will 
a.sk you again in 1960; otherwise we will 
not." This is politics of the crassest .sort 
and, in view of the real international im- 
portance of the games, power politic.s at 
its most naive and arbitrary. It is not 
enough to have men of good will running 
the big things in this world — we need men 
of good will and wisdom. 

J. A. SlIEARSON 

New York 
Sirs: 

May we congratulate you on your fine 
presentation of the Olympic dilemma? 
Can’t imagine why Mr. Brundage and his 
committee couldn't have figured this out 
for themselve.s. 

Betty McLauuhlin' 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

As I interpret the IOC decision, ath- 
letes from the mainland of China will 
represent China and athletes from the is- 
land of Formosa will repre.senl Formosa. 

If you agree with the principles of the 
Olympic Games, you agree with that 
decision. 

WiLi.is Taylor 

Loveland, Colo. 

Sirs; 

There’s nothing to stop Formosa from 
repre.senting Formosa in the Olympics. 
Saying that it repre.sents China is as ridic- 
ulous as saying that the Isle of Man rep- 
resents England. 

Bor Edwaros 

Los Angeles 


Sirs: 

You attack the recent stand of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee chaired 
by Mr. Brundage, on the very trouble- 
some China issue. While you are certainly 
entitle<l to your opinions you have in my 
opinion grossly misrepre.sented the facts 
of the matter. 

It ha.s always seemed to me that China 
as a geographical expression means the 
large part of the Asian land mass where 
some 600 million or so Chinese people 
live. Does it make sense to recognize Tai- 
pei as China when it clearly controls only 
the -sports activities of the 10 million or 
so who live on Taiwan? 

The IOC has made a great effort to 
avoid the political issue involvetl and rec- 
ognize both Chine.se sport.s organiza- 
tions. It has explicitly refuse<I to recog- 
nize Peking a.s controlling sport on Tai- 
wan, and it has also told Taipei that it 
cannot be recognized as the body con- 
trolling .sport on the mainland. 

The IOC has been forced only by the 
(obviou.sly politically inspired) inaneu- 
verings and intransigence of the two par- 
ties involved into the unfortunate posi- 
tion of choosing one body to be recog- 
nized as China. Ii has in fact recognized 
that Peking, controlling all of what our 
geographies and atla-se.s tell us is China, is 
entitled to be recognized as China, thus 
coming to grips with reality. In fact, the 
IOC ignores the political question of the 
legality of the governments in question. 

Fritz Leh.mann 

Madison, Wis. 

• We repeat what we said in our June 
lo editorial: "It is not the function 
of the Olympic Committee now to de- 
cide what government represents 
whom or what the government 
chooses to call itself. Brundage and 
his IOC fellows can and should say to 
both Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse- 



tung, ‘Gentlemen, your athletes, by 
whatever name you choose to call 
them, are welcome in our games, pro- 
vided they conduct themselves as 
sportsmen. Thisisnot apolitical arena, 
however, and anyone who plans to 
make it one had better stay home.' 
In such a stand, the Olympians might 
even set an example for the politi- 
cians. As it is, they have proved them- 
selves only foolish and inept on a field 
where they should not be playing at 
alI.’’-ED. 

Sirs: 

Not only has Avery Brundage seen fit 
to deny the integrity and judgment of the 
government-s of the Free World but he 
also condones a dual standard for ama- 
teur athletics. 

The West, and in particular the U.S.. 
must conform to extremely rigid rules 
to permit qualification for the Olympics 
while the Communist bloc can -seemingly 
violate anything that remotely resembles 
amateurism. 

Mr. Brundage is a tired old man who 
has served his purpose. And in order that 
some semblance of order and conformity 
can be attained in Olympic regulations, 
this man must go. His most recent out- 
l)urst indicates that his warped sen.se of 
righteousness has entangled athletics and 
politic.s into a needJe.s.s and alnjo.st un- 
solvable mess. 

Laurence E. Stewart 
Marblehead, Ma.s.s. 

THE HURDLE HUDDLE 

Sir.s: 

A classic maneuver practiced in the 
ancient Greek Olympian games, known 
as the hurdle huddle, has been revived 
here at Montebello Senior High School 
i.sfc kft\. The revival was sparked by the 
recent rash of telephone-booth jamming 
( Events & Discoveries, April 6 but its 
origins arc of course immeasurably older. 

Twenty lads were willing to risk their 
necks to set this new record. A stand- 
ard 42-inch hurdle was used, boys with 
pointed heads were not considered eligi- 
ble and no artificial lubricanl.s such as 
sardine oil were permitted. "This is ama- 
teurism at it.s be.st," said Coach Dick 
Reese, “and the Rus.sian.s be damned.” 

Bruce Balmer 

Montebello, Calif. 

HALL OF FAME: FACTS AND FANCY 

Sirs: 

If Joe Judge’s article (VVrdi'd ayuinnl 
the Hull of Fame, SI, June 8) doe.s noth- 
ing but get Sam Rice into the Hall of 
Fame it has accomplished a real purpo.se. 
Years ago I .saw him play many times. 

eoiitinucd 
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M4N does not he^in 
climbing mountains or fishing or 
sailing without changing a little 
himself, and never, anywhere in 
the world, have so man\ new peo- 
ple discovered so cjuickh the plea- 
sures, disciplines and rewards of 
ardent participation in sport.” 
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There was ul.so a fellow hy the name of 
Ut)s.s Young who used to play right field 
fur the Giani.s. He never did any funny, 
eolorful things, but he hurl a magnificent 
arm, he always threw to the right ba.se, 
he was the best three-and-two hitter in 
the game and he came through in the 
clutch. John Mt'Graw said he was the 
best ballplayer he ever had. That wraps 
him up for me. 

UoBKKT W. Wood Jr. 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs; 

Any pitcher who has won 300 games 
should automatically be admitted. I can't 
under.stantl why Pud Galvin with 365 
wins, Tim Keefe with 340 wins, John 
Clarkson with 328 wins and Mickey Welch 
with 316 wins were not elected to the 
Hall of Fame years ago. 

David Hirt 

Phocnixville, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Really good players who were great 
assets to their teams fall by the wayside 
becHU.se they can’t boa.st of their press 
clippings. At this rate, why not admit 
Fred .\Ierkle to the Hall of Fame for the 
fumou.s boner he made that cost the New 
York Giant.s the 1908 pennant? 

However, there is one instance in which 
\ dtsagree wttb Mt. 3\idse. That is h\A 
tiisapproval of the selection of Dizzy Dean 
to the Hall of Fame. Diz may have won 
only 150 games in his short career, but 
he was a truly great player an<l well de- 
.serving of the honor. 

Stki'HKN Williams 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Sirs: 

It seems a tremendous waste that Mr. 
Judge used such a quantity of words to e.x- 
pri'.ss what I understand lo be his central 
thought. It appears that Mr. Judge is say- 
ing that re«iuirements for entry to the Hall 
of Fame .should be at lea.sl one of the fol- 
liiw’ing: a minimum batting average, field- 
ing average, number of home runs, num- 
ber of stolen ba-ses, number of assist.s, etc. 

It has been my impression that mem- 
bers of the Hail of Fame were just that 
— the must famou.s, whether that fame 
was achieved through fact or fiction. I 
hope the day never comes that Hall of 
Famers are elected merely by putting rec- 
ortls into electronic computers and select- 
ing the most outstanding of those regard- 
less of the personality of the individual. 

John D. Herrington III 

Pittsburgh 

Sir.s: 

If we were to follow the rules Mr. Judge 
suggests, we should change the name of 
the Hall of Fame to .something like Base- 
ball’s Hall of Vital Statistics or Baseball's 
Hall of Records. Then they might set up 
a hard and fast rule that, should a player 
appear in enough games, maintain high 
enough batting and fielding averages, 
have enough RBI.s and home runs, etc., 
he Would be automatically admitted. In 
that way each player would know wheth- 
er, from his record, he wt>uld be in. 

If we are to have a Hall of Fame then, 

I assume, a player’s “fame” should gain 
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julmitliincf' for him. Isn’t it tnu* that fa- 
mous players havt^ bwoiiie so, f{rf*atly bo- 
causi* of th<- builiiup the sporlswriit-rs 
have given them? .An)ie Booth was u fa- 
mous Kli, but 1 have seen dozens of others 
on Yale teams who were better but not 
as famous. The Four Horsemen of Notre 
Dame <I saw them play) were graceful 
and elTeclive, but wr)uld they have become 
so famous without Grantland Rice’s sto- 
ry? .Men like Rice. Bill Corum, W. O. -Mc- 
Geehan. Rud Rennie, Bill Cunningham 
and hundreds of others have made ball- 
players famous to a greater extent than 
the feats those players accomplished on 
the field. 

I think the writers should select the 
stars to enter the Hall. I agree with .Mr. 
Judge that living members of the Hall 
should be t)n the committee. I sugge.st 
that other living players not in the Hall 
be on the committee also. I think they 
should consider a player’s conlrihutirin to 
the game over iintl above the figure-facts 
of his career. 

So— what i.s fame? Often a pertinent 
remark will bring it to someone. Think of 
General Sherman, .Admiral Dewey or Wil- 
lie Keeler. Do we ever took beyond a cer- 
tain deed or fact or remark that brings a 
person fame? 

J. C. Halsev 

Nantucket, Mass. 

• A good point. Fume, according to 
U’clwfpr's Sew /nlcrualiomil DiVlion- 
nry, is “public report or rumor; com- 
mon talk: public estimation; reputa- 
tion.’’— ED. 

ISRAEL: SPORTS IN A YOUNG STATE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations t(j Sports ru.v.STRAT- 
EP anil Associate Editor Gerald Holland 
for an excellent article oii sports develop- 
ment in Israel iFnm Kire to Ixrtiel, SI. 
May 25 

.As one who has been to Israel four times 
since the -state has been established and 
has a dose interest in the development 
and growth of sports activity in that 
young democracy. I can .say that this was 
a fine account anil one which thoroughl;>' 
mirrored the situation and its develop- 
ment. 

While 1 am about it, I Would also like 
to say that I believe that your publica- 
tion has been an excellent po-sitive force 
-since its inception in the development of 
wholesome spurts interest, which is so 
greatly needed to coincide with the rising 
standard of living in present-day .America. 

.Again, congratulations and continued 
success. 

Haroi.u O. ZIMMAS' 
Publisher, .AitinfcMr Athlete 
New York City 

MOTHER KNOWS BEST 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the writn-up about 
my son Jesse Klinkenberg 'Wonhekeui. 
WoKLP, April 20 1. There’s one mistake 
you made which I don’t like, You stated 
that he is an Indian. I beg your pardon, 
sir! He is not an Indian. He is a little of 
Dutch, Finnish, Russian and Swedish. 

.Mrs. Stangla.M) 

Seattle 
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JOAN ROBINSON HILL AND BELOVED BELINDA 
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Pioneer in Modern 
Little Cigars 

BLENDED WITH FINE HAVANA 

New — the modern size cigar for 
busy people. Long enough for 
complete satisfaction, small 
enough to enjoy anytime— oven 
if you haven't time for a big 
cigar. Mild, mellow, 100' cigar 
tobaccos clear through, includ- 
ing the uniform tobacco wrapper. 
You need not inhale to enjoy them. 
You’ll like TREND. 

Free TREND Cigar Holder 
included with every carton 
STEPHANO BROTHERS (Cigar Division) 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


The hand played Auld Lamj Si/nc, the 
big crowd cheered and there were 
moist eyes all around the arena as 
the gray mare, wearing a blanket of 
red roses, was led around the show 
ring by her owner. .Joan Robinson 
Hill of Houston was officially retiring 
her spectacular ll-year-old mare Be- 
loved Belinda at Houston’s Pin Oak 
Charity Horse Show. 

The combination of the beautiful 
mare shown by her equally decora- 
tive owner has been one of the most 
successful in recent show history- 
together they have taken more than 
86 Idue ribbons and four five-guited 


world championships in the amateur 
division. .Joan Robinson Hill has 
owned horses since she was o. fell in 
love with Belinda when she was serv- 
ing as equitation judge at Baton 
Rouge. Like all good show horses, Be- 
linda is occasionally temperamental 
in the ring: “She knows she’s on.” 
Mrs. Hill owns two other promising 
show horses, “but I’ll never have an- 
other like her; it’s only once in a 
lifetime you get a horse like Belinda.” 
But Lee Roby, Belinda’s trainer, 
hopes for the be.st: retired to pasture 
in Ids care, Belinda is expected to 
produce her first foal this January. 
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